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III. 


But whatever be the views as to the general 
or the particular changes demanded by pho- 
netic reform in France as elsewhere,' the 
necessity as well as the dangers of simplifi- 
cation nowheres appear better than in the use 
of proper names. The origin, meaning and 
use of personal nomenclatures have been, 
though comparatively slightly, studied his- 
torically. But the philological field opefied 
has not been exploited to the measure of its 
possibilities. Whatever reforms may be intro- 
duced in average speech or writing, the pre- 
_ rogatives of proper names will disappear the 
last. With growing social distinctions in our 
American midst, with better knowledge of 
reasons, or source, in names, or with the rise 
of new descriptive terms, must come obstacles 
to phonetic purification in this respect. We 
find, for instance, several tendencies at work : 

1. Supposed historical rehabilitation as a 
badge of honorable age. This is in two ways, 
as affecting spelling or sound :—for example, 
Smith, reverts to Smyth, Smythe, and is pro- 
nounced Smith, or Si-eye-th(e). Add con- 
sistent complications and we shall soon have 
other dualities, in Smithers, Smythers, Smith- 
erkin, -kine and -kins, Smytherkine and -kines 
and -4yn, -kyns, -kyne, and -kynes, etc. 

2. Antiquated absurdities, fruit of provin- 
cialism, or worse, like Cholmondeley (Chum- 
ley) Beauchamp (Beecham), Belvoir Castle 
(Beever), Magdalen (Maudien,-in), Heysham 
(Heesham), and Pall Mall (Pell Mell; though 
with more reason, because with relic of, say 
French-Latin, @ to é). 

3. The adoption of the virile and often 
vivid phraseology of slang, and the consequent 
complications of conversation or chirography 
interlarded with baneful baptisms like Hooszér, 


1 Compare the impetus given to the movement by the recom- 
mendations of the English Philological Association and the 
approbation of the American Philological Association and 
the American Spelling Reform Association. 
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Kanuck, Pine-Tree State, et mult. al., both 


simple and compound. 
But in France, where history has crystallized 


and document has settled and a use of cen- 
turies has intensified; where the minutiz of 
departmental data far surpasses the difficulties 
of our own scholars’ memorizing of State 
and Capital; the law of nomenclature, first 
learned, and then supplemented, in the course 
of experience, by slow acquisition of indi- 
vidual names; the question once more, of a 
waste of time, of the unjust load placed upon 
the scholar’s head and memory, and of the 
lack of value of any returns, all these, are 
important points. 

Even the educated are too often at a loss. 
There is a witty story, used by the reformers, 
to illustrate this. Charles Nodier was once 
reading a note upon the pronunciation of ¢, 
and observed that it generally had, between 
two 7’s the sound of s, save a few exceptions. 
are mistaken, said Emmanuel Dupaty : 
¢ between two 7’s has always the sound of s; 
there is no exception.”’ Instantly Nodier slyly 
replies: ‘‘ Mon cher confrére, prenez picie de 
mon ignorance, et faites-moi l’amicié de ré- 
péter seulement la moicie de ce que vous venez 
de dire.”” But far greater is the difficulty, 
ence transferred to proper names. Paris 
itself, which is so proud of its purity and pre- 
cision of pronunciation, is constantly indul- 
ging in discussions over the proper sounding of | 
names. M. Jules Claretie furnishes by his 
patronymic material to two schools who insist 
upon calling him respectively Clarty, Claresie, 
(like argutie, Boétie), and 2 third way, Clarti. 
We are reminded by this name of that capital 
story as well as proof of our subject, told of 
the great critic, an anecdote whose little 
known character excuses iis telling, if only be- 
cause as much in keeping with the latter as 
the story of Nodier was typical of him. A 
short time since M. Bonnefon, the author of 
a work on Etienne de la Boétie, carried it 
to M. Brunetiére. 

“‘T have made a book on /a Boétie,”’ says 
the author, sounding the /. 

One says la Boéssie, interrupts the critic. 

Pardon, says M. Bonnefon, one says Boéftie 
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like Clarti. Both names are from the Péri- 
gord, from the Salartais. 

One says Clarti, answers M. Brunetiére, but 
the hard ¢ is an exception. I have always 
pronounced Boéssie, I shall still pronounce 
Boéssie. Then he gives a long theory of such 
use, to the author, who rises, and as he leaves 
says: You are perhaps right. Au revoir, 
Monsieur Brunessi2re :2 

The study of the strong philological remains 
in proper names may furnish by the presence 
of persistent parasitic letters or their absence, 
clues to questions of history or heredity as 
well as of phonetics. We have remnants of 
such in names in our own midst (Lefebvre) of 
French origin. 

The grammatical and geographical relations 
of proper names have been treated in a bril- 
liantly clear manner for a most complex sub- 
ject, by M. Clédat.3 But the staggeringly 
difficult anomalies which are to be met and 
which constitute such a stumbling-block in 
the march of phonetic reform are best under- 
stood by a list which has been prepared partly 
from discussion upon the subject, to which 
many names have gradually been added for 
the purposes of this article. Little has been 
done, it would seem, by the phoneticists, to 
cross this bridge.s But readers of French 
history, palzographic students, and even 
those dealing only with fiction-episodes of 
novelists, whose reminiscences occasionally 
take a provincial cast, are constantly confused. 
While, as was said, the educated to whom no 
necessity of studying old birthnames of vil- 
lages has come, are at a loss, whether dealing 
with the morning’s Fai¢s Divers relating an 
item concerning a commune or hamlet, or 
obliged to hunt documentary history, or hav- 
ing to do merely with the complicated admin- 
istrative structure of bureaucracy in papers 
and briefs. For example: 


2 For a scientific discussion of # (and particularly as 
changed into & in Canadian, Molitre, and provincial speech) 
cf. Max Miiller, Science of Language. 


3 Pp. 91-99. 
4 On the other hand, there is a very large bibliography of 
works which may be summed up ina general title, such as 
Etudes sur les noms topographiques de l’ arrondissement, or 
la province, or le département de, . 
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Place. 
Alais 
Albi 
Les Andelys 
Angouléme 
Auch 
Avranches 


Bagnéres-de-Bigorre 
Bayeux 
Beaugency 
Besancon 
Béziers 

Biarritz 

Blois 

Boulogne 

Briey 

Bussang 

Cahors 

Cambrai 

Castres 
Cavaillon 

Cette 

Charleroi 
Chartres 
ChAateau-Gonthier 
Chateau-de-Loir 
Chateaurenault 
Chateau-Thierry 
Cholet 

Cluny 
Coulommiers 
Coutras 

Cubzac 


Douais 


Evreux 


Flers 
Fontainebleau 
Fronsac 


Gray 
Issoudon 


Joigny 
Laigle 
Lectoure 
La Loupe 
Lavaur 
Limoges 
Limoux 


Their People. 
Alésiens 
Albigeois 
Andelysiens 
Angoumois 
Auscitains 
Avranchins 


Bigourdans 
Bayeusains 
Balgentiaquois 
Bizontins 

Biterois 

Biarrots 

Blésois or Blaisois 
Boulonnais 
Briotins 

Bussenais or Bussenets 
Cadurciens 
Cambrésiens 
Castrais 
Cabellions 

Cettois 
Carolorégiens 
Chartrains 
Castrogonthériens 
Castelloriens 
Renaudins 
Castrothéodoriciens 
Choletais 
Clunisois 
Columériens 
Coutrillons 
Cusaguais 


Douaisiens 
Sparnoniens 
Eudois 
Ebroiciens 
Flériens 
Fontbleaudiens 
Fronsadais 
Graylois 
Issoldunois 
Joviniens 
Aiglons 
Lectorates 
Loupiots 
Vauréens 
Limogeots 
Limousins 
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Place. Their People. Place. Their People. 
Lisieux Lexoviens Saint-Nazaire Nazairians 
Longwy Longuoviciens Saint-Servain Servannais . 
(Madagascar ~ Malegasse, Malgache, | Sarlat Sarladais 
Madécasse) | Sé€es Sagiens 

Mamers Mamertins Senlis Senlisiens 
Le Mans Manceaux Sens Senonais - 
Martignes Martegallais Thouars Thouarsais 
Mirecourt Mercoriens or Mirecur- | Tours Tourangeaux 

tiens | Trévoux Trévoltiens 
Mirepoix Mirapisciens Valence Valentinois 
Pont-a-Mousson Mussipontins Vannes Vannetais 
Montargis Montargois Verneuil (Eure) Vernoliens 
Montauban Montalbanais Vezelay Vézeliens 
Montélimar Montiliens Vouvrays Vouvrillons 
Montereau Monterelais In general, -ais or -ois is added to a con- 
Nancy Nancéens or Nancéiens | sonant. Yet the exceptions are numerous (cf. 
Nantua Nantuassiens Paris, Elbeuf, Belfort, which give respec- 
Neufchateau Néocastriens tively, -iens, -viens, -ains; though we have 
Nevers Nivernais Brest-ois, Nig-ois, Lyonnais, etc.) 
Olivet (Loiret) Olivetains Again, clear Latinity as in poms, castra, 
Le Palais Palantins Carolus is subject to regular euphonic rules. 
Pamiers Appaméens But in either case, or in the existing anomalies 
Paray-le-Monial Parodiens consecrated by centuries of usage in the prov- 
Pau Palois inces and in state papers, What is the Phonetic 
Périgeux Pétrocoriens Reform to do with the situation ? 
Perpignan Perpignannais IV. 
Pézenas Piscenois ‘‘L’e¢ muet, mais c’est la base de la diction 
Pontarlier ‘ Pontissaliens francaise,” has said the Titan of modern 
Pont Saint-Esprit Spiripontins French theatrical criticism, M. Francisque 
Provins Provinois Sarcey. And around this evanescent ¢ rages 
Rambervilliers Rambuvelais more than on any other ground the battle of 
Rambouillet Rambolitains a practical pronunciation. Psychologically 
Reims Rémois considered this seems quite natural. The 
La Rochelle Rochelais French are perpetually paradoxical. Here is 
Rognac Régnaquains a principle whose point lies solely in the 
Romans Romanais absence of what is present. Here is the 
Roscoff Roscovites pyramid of poetry, and of its pronunciation, 
Roubaix Roubaisiens resting upon its apex, and an unspoken ¢ 
Rupt Vaudés conditioning the whole speech. Here is the 
Sables-d’Olonne, Les Sablais least emphatic and most ductile of enuncia- 
Saint-Brieuc Briochins tions become the main medium of expression. 
Saint-Denis Dyonisiens And again, the most subtle shading of vocal 
Saint-Dié Déodaciens use, the most spiritual—since its interpretation 
Saint-Etienne Stéphanois depends upon the individual, and upon the 
Saint-Flour Sanflorains 5 Cf. the list of Gentilés (names of inhabitants) in Lesaint, 
Saint-Jean d’Angély Angériens you donot know the of cley, country, 
Saint-Lé Laudois etc., say: /es habitants de... ...;" cf. also a list in the 
Saint-Malo Malouins Dictionnaire Larousse, 
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slightest whiff of surrounding circumstances— 
is the corner-stone of the poetic structure. 
At this angle, phoneticism and poetry meet, 
and it is literally the turning point of either 
system. 

The phonetic reformer is a patriot in spite of 
his attacks upon a historical acceptance of a 
defective system. He is proud of the previous 
heritage of French poetry. He still claims to 
see its superiority over Shakespearian or other 
similar verse-form. And when not an ex- 
tremist, he is willing to weaken his proposi- 
tions by exclusion of poetry from their work- 
ings, if need be. He also feels that the 
neo-philology of other nationalities, English or 
German, will not infringe upon their poetry as 
his plans will upon his own, with its depen- 
dence upon verses so much governed by mute 
e syllabification. So that the contest lies 
much between sense and sentiment, although 
zstheticism of the eye which will react upon 
beauty of enunciation is a large factor in the 
dispute. Itis the struggle between the arti- 
ficial and the actual. It is Naturalism in 
Poetry, and the reformers of the latter insist 
upon introductions into it of changes. If 
cultured circles in Paris pronounce the mono- 
syllables ces, des, les, etc., as if acuted, so 
should poetry. If linking is rarely used now 
in actual speech, so must it disappear in poe- 
try. If final ¢ is scarcely heard and the 
difference between doublets such as mou, 
moue, donné, donnée, su, rue is imperceptible, 
natural law in the poetic world demands 
similar influence.6 Apply such principles to 
any poetic lines. Open at random Racine or 
Corneille. Make Don Diégue cry out: 


J’n’t’ di plurien, Veng’moi, veng’toi; 
or the Cid declare: 

J fai c’k’ tu veu, mais san kité l’envi: 
or Chiméne agonize with ; 

J'’souhit ainsi plu k’j’n’l’esper, 
and one can well understand the horror at the 
iconoclastic demands for intrusion of such 
results into the province of poetry. The 
arguments in favor of the exclusion of such 
sacrilege are numerous. The defenders of 
poetry as at present constituted make a strong 


6. For a scientific treatment of such types, consult Les 
Parilers Parisiens, by M, Edouard Koschwitz. 
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point when they speak of Dignity. Poetry’s 
garb must have grace and gravity. It is ideal 
and not vulgar. It must have the conversa- 
tional type of the drawing-room, not of the 
fish-market, nor even the boulevard. The 
muse must not appear in negligé, nor the 
sandal be slip-shod. The classic ideal will 
always be the best. The Venus of verse will 
always be surpassing under any of her forms, 
for she represents the perfected. 

Again, natural reasons demand the retention 
of mute ¢. Grant elision in hurried speech or 
rapidity of daily utterance. With expansion 
of radius of space to be covered, comes the 
necessity of clearness of enunciation. Now 
mute ¢ is the favorite French (as also English) 
vowel. Its very variety as initial, medial, final, 
monosyllabic, and its essential atonic quality 
fall exactly into the law of French words, of 
non-accentuation save by natural expiration of 
breath. Consonantal concurrence is broken. 
Ease of enunciation is assisted. Sonorous- 
ness is furthered. Articulation is carried to 
the limits of the hall of speaking. But par- 
ticularly rhythmic flow, harmony of accent, 
verse-cadence are blended by the soft and 
simple exhalation which allows such elasticity 
of enunciation in prolongation of pressure, 
release, gentle modulation, and what, to any- 
one acquainted with French poetry or stage, 
is the almost infinite variety of expression 
possible by such use.7 So that the mute e 
has been well called ‘‘the pedal of the voice.”’ 

This is not the place to discuss the corolla- 
ries or to attempt to gauge results of experi- 
ments successfully conducted in our own 
midst. But fair-mindedness can understand 
the dangers in the destruction of any uncon- 
scious absorption by the child, of harmony of 
sight and of sense and of sound, when the 
Natural system reduces sentences to such 
congeries of consonants as /a pen’ Klanfan 
pran (la peine que Vlenfant prend), lom 
homme), et mult al. 

It is no wonder then that the perspective of 
a mutilated poetry has aroused such a protest 
from conservative lovers of French poetry, or 
that the reform of verse-pronunciation so 

7 Cf. the article ‘La Prononciation Frangaise et les Neo- 
philologues Allemands,’ by M. Charles Marelle, in Le Temps 
(supplément), June 21, 1894. 
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naturally connects itself with that of verse- 
revolution, Parnassian poetry, Symbolist song, 
- and the vagaries of Decadent driveling, par- 
ticularly since the poetic petard of M. Psi- 
. chariin his famous article,’ threw consternation 
into the ranks which had ridiculed the reform 
by slighting it. Sarcey stormed ina series of 
articles in Le Zemps.9 Weber, musical critic 
of the Temps, takes up the application to the 
art of the librettist and composer. And the 
lover of French dramatic art can well appre- 
ciate and sympathize in part with such a point 
of view, though we have no exact analogies 
for comparison. It is true that we are told 
the ‘Prince of Wales’ set,’’ whose laws in 
social matters are better than their knowledge 
of language, and, it is to be hoped, better 
than Queen Victorian barbarism in art and 
' fiction, has unconsciously properly reformed 
the language by the clipping off of final ‘g,” 
which is a relic of false assimilation to Norman 
importation of nasalized finals. Whether the 
English court to-day is a standard any more 
than the French one of the time ot Ronsard, 
who warned not to: 

‘‘affecter par trop le parler de la cour, lequel 
est quelquefois tres-mauvais pour estre lan- 
gage de Damoiselles, et jeunes Gentils-hom- 
mes qui font plus profession de bien combattre 
que de bien parler ;’’° 

and while we would not take as example 
‘*ces robins de cour qui veulent tout corriger”’ 
though ‘‘de tous dialectes . . . . le courtisan 
est toujours le plus beau a cause de la majesté 
du prince,’’** yet the illustration is one of 
consonantal change. And the power of that 
poetic ¢ is as indefinable as it is great. To 
excise it would be to utterly sacrifice the ex- 
quisite liquidity, the gurgle which makes 
Sarah Bernhardt’s intonation, for example, a 
gamut of senses as well as of sound, a mixture 
of marvellous passion and pronunciation. Let 


us think of the effect if Marlowe’s mighty — 


line, or Massinger’s manly verse, or the sweet 
lilt of Shakespeare’s sonnets, was contracted 
or cut off in any way, and we can appreciate 


8 ‘Le Vers francais aujourd’hui et les Pottes Décadents’ 


(Revue Bleue, 6 Juin, 1891.) 
9 ¢. g. article in numbers of July 9, 16, 23, 30, 1894. 
10 Abbregé de l’ Art Poetique Francois, 
11 Preface sur la Franciade. 
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the French feeling, though here, too, it is 
hard to catch the deft shading of the French. 
Is it not a patent fact that the foreigner fails to 
understand French poetry? Perhaps by the 
same law which precludes the appreciation by 
the French of the remnant of Puritan drawl 
in our hymnal or other poetics. 

Sarcey well says, 

‘* Voltaire écrivait dans sa correspondance 4 
un étranger qui l’avait taquiné sur nos eé 
muets: ‘Vous nous reprochez nos ¢ muets 
comme un son triste et sourd qui expire dans 
notre bouche; mais c’est précisément dans 
les ¢ muet que consiste la grande harmonie de 
notre prose et de nos vers; empire, couronne, 
diadéme, flamme, tendresse, victoire; toutes 
ces désinences heureuses laissent dans 1’oreille 
un son qui subsiste encore aprés le mot com- 
mencé, comme un clavecin qui résonne, quand 
les doigts ne frappent plus les touches.’ Le 
choix des mots qu’a pris Voltaire comme 
exemple est typique (la remarque, qui est 
ingénieuse, est de M. Brémont); un romanti- 

ue aurait écrit: maitresse, caresse, banniére, 
ournaise, entrailles, montagne, hirondelle. 
Aujourd’hui on dirait: gréve, prélude, per- 
venche, violette, mélancolie, ambiante, etc. 
La démonstration resterait la méme.”’ 

Nor is this demonstration invalided by the 
excess of e-ism in song. Because singers say 
or have to say: Ma filleu vous éteuz un impie-u 
(vous étes un impie), aimé-e-u- maa-ri-a-a-jeu, 
etc., it does not follow that verse must do the 
same. If the Academy allows p/uche and 
peluche, bourlet and bourrelet, the principle 
should hold in music; if final -aten¢ of verbs 
is one syllable, then there should follow the 
complete reintegration into poetry of those 
now excluded combinations where the plural 
of joie and similar forms are not allowed in 
the body of a line by the rule of their being 
double syllables, which, counting for two at 
the end of a word, retain them save before a 
word beginning with a vowel. Sarcey multi- 
plies examples.’ But examples do little; 
rhythmic sense is innate. How many English 
boys who know every rule of Latin poetry, 
who can almost scan at sight, so to speak, 
that is, recognize at once the poetic form, and 
who can write Latin verse by the yard, have 
rhythmic sense? An English clergyman once 
condemned to the writer, and heatedly, Ameri- 
can education wholesale, because our boys 
could not do this feat, and, therefore, we could 
produce neither gentlemen nor men of culture. 
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Yet those same British boys have little poetic 
sense. So that, in this question of mute e, 
each man is, in a sense, his own interpreter, 
the more so, as no rules exist. The Academy 
gives none; Littré leaves this point without 
opinion. The versatility of this silent e makes 
rule impossible. Its flexibility is its force; 
its haphazard character gives it its harmony. 
It is this which gives the rich flow of Racinian 
verse. It is this which causes the liquidity of 
La Fontaine and of Lamartine, and this which 
furnishes the inexplicable qualities of French 
verse, unseizable by- English or other alien 
criticism. 

M. Psichari, in an able letter incorporated 
in M. Sarcey’s critique,*2 has renewed his 
statements somewhat thus : 

‘*Poetry must represent actual language; it 
must conform to the latter’s renewals ; and it 
should become popular and national instead 
of the prerogative of the cultured few. Again: 
we cannot distinguish as now pronounced, 


pair de France, paire de bottines, pere Denis, 
gu’il perde son temps. The e between rand d 


- is imperceptible, as is proved by the sound 


perde .. . not revealing the sense to be com- 
pleted. So, mer du may be mer du Nord, 
maire du village, mere du petit. ‘‘The mute 
e has ceased to be sonorous.”’ It is doomed 
for the future. It is absolutely unstable, and 
depends upon the personal equation of feeling 
or expression. Most so-called Alexandrines 
are thus absolutely false ones; thus, the 
Pauvres Gens has only 45 real ones in 256 
lines: the Pridre pour tous, 95 out of 177. 
Education poetic and education of the ear 
differ. Present prosody is artificial. Women 
and children, who speak naturally, constantly 
elide ¢. Even rest, or lengthening of the 
vowel preceding mute e tends to disappear. 
And, on the other hand, a parasitic ¢ is added 


sometimes to masculines final (so/ennei(/e)).”’ 


But the most interesting thing is the, let us 
call it, Socialism, which M. Psichari expounds, 
and by which he hails the symbolic poets as 
the precursors of a future popularized poetry, 
because it attempts to approach the pronunci- 
ation of every one, even if it fails to reach the 
comprehension of every body. It would be 
curious to see France,—whose literature, as 


M. Psichari says, has always had an aristo- . 


cratic tendency, because ruled by literary 
theories—evolve in her literature a process 
analagous to her Revolution; if Rousseau’s 


12 Le Temps, July 30, 1894. 


dreamings conditioned the liberties of the 
people, the ultra idealism of the Symbolic 
may prepare the dawn of the great humani- 
tarian and popular poetry. 

To such arguments of faith rather than fact, 
M. Sarcey replies with analyses of what he 
calls the classics and primitive symbolists, 
such as Béranger, (who elides rarely, and only 
to represent popular speech): 

J’suis né paillasse, et mon papa 
En m'langant sur la place 
D’un coup de pied queuq’part m’attrapa 
En m’disant : saute, paillasse 
T’as le jarret dispos 
Quoiqu’ t’ai le ventre gros 
Et la fac’ rubiconde, 
N’saut point -z-a demi 
Paillass’ -mon ami 
Saute pour tout le monde 
“Yet Béranger wrote saute, paillasse, because 
of his instinct of poet; because one presses 
upon saué- fe the word which sums up the 
whole song. 

Ce que vous faites d’instinct, quand vous 
chantez ou que vous dites le vers; vous ap- 
puyez fortement sur la syllabe saz: puis, avec 
un élan de la voix qui donne la sensation d’un 
ressort brusquement détendu, vous retombez 
légérement, tres légérement, comme un sylphe 
sur l’e muet, qui vous sert de transition, de 
tremplin pour rebondir sur la fin du vers: 
‘pour tout le monde.’ ’’ 

But to be consistent, we should then say as 
the Parisian populace, not L’chien sautait 
bien, but El chien sautait bien, and not J’? ai 
dit, or Je dit, but Je dit13 The 
elision of mute ¢ would thus reduce alternate 
masculine and feminine lines to such terms as 
tragic, tyrannique; fertile, util; vulgairs, 
séveres; politics, publiques; fatales petals. 
(From M. Havet, who gives the full verse of 
these and many others.) If masculine and 
feminine agree in spelling as in sound, the 
main rule of French rhyme-alternation must 
go by the board. With altered rhyme will go 
rhythm, and the verse will halt. And this is 
where the temperate reformers stop, at the 
natural limitation of poetry, and well quote 
M. Michel Bréal : 


Quand un peuple a produit une littérature, 


‘quand il a donné des ceuvres classiques et 


ourni sa part au patrimoine intellectuel de 


13 For the’history of the rise of the subject, cf. De /’¢vo- 
lution du vers au dix-septiime siecle, by M. Maurice Souriau 
professor of French literature in the Faculty of Poitiers. 
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l’humanité, il est, jusqu’A un certain point, 
enchainé par son passé: la solidarité s’impose 
aux générations nouvelles. Les peuples sans 
histoire sont a cet égard plus libres; c’est la 
raison aussi pour laquelle on écrit les patois 
selon la prononciation du jour. Mais les 
nations qui n’ont a attendu jusqu’au moment 
actuel pour paraitre sur la scéne du monde 
sentent qu’elles ont des obligations spéciales : 
éne ou soutien, i] faut qu’elles en prennent 
eur parti et qu’elles y fassent honneur. 

The physiognomy of the French verse has 
thus, it will be seen, powerful friends. Per- 
haps the danger lies in other directions. The 
sterling literary sense of French writers will 
eventually correct any poetic extravagances, 
whose addition threatens to permanently mar 
the true architectural glory of their versifica- 
tion. But men do not care to wait for the 
evolution of the future, and to sacrifice the 
poetic possibilities of their own times during 
tentative periods. Decadent poets have taken 
the bit between their teeth, and are profiting 
by the consternation caused in conservative 
ranks by the attacks upon cherished systems 
and the chaos of impending changes. And 
their excuse is found in the law which rules 
literature as every other sphere, of a develop- 
ment, one which creates successive schools, 
formulates certain theories, and which feels a 
tremendous future as much freer than this 
present, as this century surpasses others. 

Now, if, as M. Psichari in the article referred 
to points out, the Symbolists have a great 
mission as a link, at least, in such evolution, 
their creed and influence will much help or 
hinder phonetic, and with it poetic reform. 
Their mystical conceptions, manufactured 
subtleties, and purposed obscurities are one 
thing. Their syntactical structure and reha- 
bilitation of an already venerable vocabulary 
are idiosyncracies not shared by the whole 
school. But their attitude to the versification 
is of vast importance, and their main attempts 
localize around the abandonment of the Alex- 
andrine. Since, as we have seen, the Alex- 
andrine properly analyzed, is a rarity, accord- 
ing again to M. Psichari, the retention of its 
sign in the mute ¢ isa mistake. Slight silence 
or stress is a sufficient substitution. Tradition 
trained the ear to this, and by it we uncon- 
sciously distinguish between masculine and 
feminine lines, since we as unconsciously dwell 
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upon the thirteenth syllable. The use in 
encor, encore, both legitimate, is one that 
might well be generalized. The stress is dis- 
appearing, as the spoken language of the 
stage proves, just as its predecessor the ¢ 
mute has dropped. 

The Alexandrine is thus on its last legs, and 
somewhat resembles, perhaps, the famous 
drawing of Thackeray, of Louis Fourteenth’s 
grandeur and decadence, perruqued and pow- 
dered, and minus those accessories which 
concealed his decrepitude. 

But, on the other hand, is this so? The 
curious thing is, that every attempt to neutra- 
lize the Alexandrine analyzes back into it. 
Its spell is unbreakable, and every combina- 
tion, whether of 5-7, 4-8, 8-4, 1-6-5, or even 
what may be resolved into 4 1/2-4 1/2-3, just 
as of 6-7, with and without suppression of the 
mute ¢, resolves into the triumphal tone of 
France’s historic harmony. The principle is 
thus dual: the Alexandrine is saved. And if 
the exclusion of the mute ¢ does not injure 
the rhythm, after all, why retain it merely for 
the eye? Where Symbolist becomes Decadent 
verse, analysis reveals the interminable lines 
as merely aggregated older metres. 

In the same manner since internal hiatus 
(tu-a, ni-a) is permissable, this modern poetry 
has extended the permission to ¢u es, tu ai/lles, 
and particularly, has restored assonance. 
Rhyme is not all. With freedom of its treat- 
ment, French poetry might expand into the 
greater varieties which occur in the poetry of 
other nations. 

Much more might be said. There are the 
fierce and forcible critiques of Leconte de 
Lisle, the deification of the Alexandrine by 
Réné Ghil, de Hérédia, and Edmond Harau- 
court.4 But, toresume. If we consider the 
grammatical side discussed at the beginning, 
in reference to prose-reforms, we are safe in 
saying, what arguments can consistently op- 
pose the theories advanced? The classicists 
cry out against a desecration. But the Greek 
student knows the phoneticism of the Platonic 
period; the French one recalls the similar 
system of the early language. So, the San- 

14 Cf. the articles originally published as results of inter- 


views, by Jules Huret, in L’Echo de Paris, and then in the 
book L’ Evolution littéraire. 
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skrit itself is based upon such an interpreta- 
tion, and out of the glorious legacy of a 
primitive past appears a principle which con- 
travenes no linguistic nor literary development, 
but assists both. The conservatism of the 
French Academy which consecrates tardily 
the results due to literary conflicts its authority 
has not been able to control, can well take 
the initiative in accepting and urging such a 
return to former and to sensible law. 

It is, then, because the phonetic reform in 
prose is practical that it has weight; but also 
because it includes a great modern question 
in the ethics of education, and destroys the 
inculcation of a falseness which the Platonic 
ideal as put forth in the RepubJic would never 
have tolerated. To simplify processes to the 
child’s mind, to abolish as far as possible 
mere memoriter method, to remove mislead- 
ing analogies, and eradicate false lines in 
teaching, lack of theory in language, and 
duplicity in the very atmosphere of the sub- 
ject, all this, though as it would seem, not 
very prominent because of the thought of the 
practical benefits, lends tremendous support 
to the suggestions of the reformers. And 
when one adds the tremendous waste of time 
during which the child crams meaningless 
and superfluous spellings into an otherwise 
better employable time usable in expressing his 
ideas, or in studying sciences and developing 
the beginnings of his culture, the argument 
is further strengthened. For what rime or 
reason can ever explain to a child the reasons 
for the sentence constructed by Wailly as a 
proof of pronunciative inanity: Un anachoréte 
vint avec un catechuméne chercher M. I’ar- 
chevéque ou son archidiacre au palais archiepi- 
scopal. 

But in adopting such changes, France by 
that beautful similarity which prepetually ex- 
ists between herself and Greece, would then 
be undergoing a process analogous to the 
latter’s late partly successful attempts to 
modify its language and change the contem- 
poraneous to the classic. 

On the other hand, there is the sphere of 
poetry, and the effects of phonetic reform 
therein. 

Whether we agree with Sarcey, or believe 
with M. Psichari, that : 


Un idéal vient d’apparaitre. On entrevoit un 
vers aux rythmes les plus variés se succédant. 
dans une méme piéce; chacun de ces rythmes 
se proportionne au sentiment ou a l’image; le 
développement de la strophe n’a d’autre régle 
que le développement de l’idée. Le rire et 
les larmes se mélent: des envolées de poésie 
céte a céte avec des tristesses. Une ligne de 
prose parfois viendra 4 se montrer, pour 
réaliser enfin le vceu exprimé par Vigny, qui 
demandait le récitatif aprés le chant. I] nous 
faudrait un Heine en vers libres. On n’attend 
plus que le poéte. 


The one main and most interesting fact is 
the perpetuity of literary principles. The 
poetic reform is back to Ronsard who, after 
his attempts at Sapphic and polymorphous 
strophes, settled down to the forms of his 
Franciade. The phonetic reform is back to 
Ronsard, as we have seen. The assonance is 
back to the purer phoneticism of more primi- 
tive French. And every symbolical theory 
which is to combine music and metre and 
meaning, and make of “‘ poetic instrumenta- 
tion’’ the medium for sonorous and simple 
representation of sense by shading of sound, 
is only a renewal of the scale of historical 
experiment from the much-derided “ gram- 
matical physiology”’ of Moliére’s day and 
description, through the real science of Leib- 
nitz’ spoken music and Helmholtz’ harmonic 
vowels, to the pathos of hypothetical theo- 
rizers, with their ideas of colored consonants, 
in the sad little story of Richepin: Les Quatre 
#. Inthis sense, Symbolism is broader than 
its narrow whimsicalities, and plays its full part 
in the evolution of language and metrical 
literature. 

France, then, and Reform which covers the 
Grammatical and the Philological, the Litera- 
ture and the art of the Poetic, have a large 
field of experiment and responsibility open to 
them. We return to our first statement. The 
literary laboratory and metric standards in 
the zsthetics of writing, like their scientific 
counterparts, are still, for initiative and impe- 
tus and enthusiasm of discussion pushed even 
to acrimony of criticism, found in Paris. As 
to the particular questions at issue, decisions 
are difficult. Yet a single key to solution may 
lie in the common-sense of Somaize’s success- 
ful phonetic proposer and reformer Roxalie, 
quoted in his Dictionnaire des Pretieuses, for: 
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“Roxalie dit qu'il faloit faife en sorte que l’on 
put ecrire de mesmie que l’on parlait”. Or as 
Voltaire, whose caustic wit, clear example, 
and sound judgmeiit are so mtich needed ir 
this instance; wrote, the fifth of January, 1767, 
to the Abbé d’Olivet: 


J’ai encore une autre représentation 4 vous 
faire. Ne serais-je point un de ces téméraires 
que vous actusez de vouloir changer |’ortho- 

raphe? J’avoue qu’étant trés dévot a saint 

rancois, j’ai voulu le distinguet des Francais} 
j’avoue que j’éctis Danots et Avglais. Il m’a 
toujours semblé qu’on doit écrire cotime on 
pourvu qu’on ne choque pas trop 

usage, poutvu que conserve es lettres 

qui font sentir l’étymologie et la vraie signifi- 
cation du mot. 


A. Guyot CAMERON. 
Yale University. 


POEMS OF SHIRLEY ATTRIBUTED 
TO CAREW AND GOFFE., 


THERE are three poems which appear in Poems 
by Thomas Carew, Esq., 1640, and in Poems, 
etc., by James Shirley, 1646. They are: I. 
To His Mistress Confined, beginning: ‘Think 
not, my Phoebe, ’cause a cloud;” II. A 
poem variously entitled: The Hue and Cry, 
or Love's Hue and Cry, beginning: ‘In 
Love’s name you are charged hereby;”’ and 
III. A song, beginning: ‘‘Would you know 
what’s soft.’’ Besides these early appearances, 
I. was published: in Festum Voluptatis, 1639, 
as by Carew; II. appeared first as a song in 
Shirley’s 7he Witty Fair One, published in 
1633, though licensed as early as 1628, and is 
referable (as will be seen below) to certain 
earlier sources; whilst III. appeared only as 
indicated above. There are likewise differ- 
ences in reading, I. omitting the third of the 
four stanzas in Shirley’s Poems; II. showing 
many differences and ending, in both the 
Poems of Carew and of Shirley, with a con- 
clusion different from the version in the play. 

In the works of each poet the three poems 
occur near together, following I., II., III. in 
Shirley with no more than the intervention of 
a short poem between II. and III.; III. com- 
ing first in Carew’s Poems, again with but one 
poem intervening between it and I. In Shir- 
ley’s Poems these three are amongst the first. 


t On the authority of Brydges, Restituta, iv, 348. 


In Carew, on the contrary, they appear towards 
the end of the volume with some other things, 
the authorship of which may be doubtful. 
Carew’s volume was posthumous, appearing a 
year, or perhaps two, after his death; Shirley, 
one of the most painstaking authors of his 
day, cherished his literary offspring, and ap- 
parently gave them to the press only after 
carefiil correction. In a Postscript to the 
Reader, in the edition of his Poems under 
consideration, Shirley writes thus : 

“T had no intention upon the birth of these 
poems, to let thein proceed to the public view. 
. .. But whén I observed most of these copies 
corrupted in their transcripts, and the rest 
fleeting from me; which were by some indis- 
creet collector, not acquainted with distribu- 
tive justice, mingled with other men’s (some 
eminent) conceptiOns in print, I thought my- 
self concerned to use some vindication, and 
reduce them to niy own, without any pride or 
design of deriving opinion from their worth, 
but to show fiiy charity, that other innocent 
men should not answer for my vanities.’ 

The external evidence in the case then 
points to Shirley as the author of the three 
poems in question. 

If we consider the poems themselves, while 
all possess a lyric quality more or less high, 
all are peculiar and alike in exhibiting a study 
of previous models, a variation on themes 
already known, and even at points a reminis- 
cence of phrase and turns of thought. I shall 
examine each with reference to these qualities: 

I. In the first stanza of Zo His Mistress 
Confined we meet the expression : 

Think not. .... oe 
My wandering eye 
Can stoop to common beauties of the sky, 
which suggests Sir Henry Wotton’s well-known 
lines, written about 1620: 
You meaner deauties of the night, 
You common people of the shy, 
In the same stanza below, we have: 


For we will meet 
Within our hearts, and kiss, when none shall see’t. 


So in an ode in Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, 
1602, reasonably attributed to Donne, we find: 
By absence this good means I gain, 

That I can catch her, 
Where none can watch her 
2 Cf. certain poems of Herrick therein. 
3 Works of Shirley, ed, Gifford and Dyce, vi, 461. 
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In some close corner of my brain ; 
There I embrace and kiss her; 
And so I both enjoy and miss her. 

The entire third stanza is modelled on a 
poem of Campion’s Of Corinna’s Singing, 
first published in 1601: both are too long to 
quote here. Indeed other parallels in the 
same poem might not be far to seek. 

Il. In Love’s Hue and Cry, we have a 
more interesting instance of the art of working 
originality out of a set model. The first idyl 
of Moschus,Epws Jpamerns (Amor Fugitivus) 
represents Aphrodite as raising a hue and cry 
after Eros who has run away. She describes 
the tokens by which Love may be known, and 
ends by telling her hearer that he may escape 
Love’s deadly bolts, but he must most beware 
Love’s kisses and his gifts. In 1608 Jonson 
translated this idyl bodily (it had previously 
been translated by Barnes) and made it a part 
of his masque for Lord Haddington’s wedding. 
Far later the idyl was much more poetically 
translated by Crashaw under the title Cupid’s 
Crier, Out of the Greek.4 In the 1619 edition 
of Drayton’s Poems is a very pretty poem 
entitled Zhe Crier, plainly suggested by Mos- 
chus, but cleverly varied. In it the proclama- 
tion made by a lover is general: ‘‘ Good folk, 
for gold or hire,’’ he begins; his heart has 
strayed and he offers a deScription of the stray 
with a prayer for its safe return. Lastly comes 
Shirley—or Carew—with a further variation 
on the same theme, the poem under discus- 
sion. Here the address is, as with Drayton, 
general; but the culprit is: 

A face, that t’other day 
Stole my wandering heart away. 

The fair culprit is then described and the 
end, closely imitating Moschus, assures the 
hearers that they may possibly escape the 
effects of the beauty of the fair felon, but that 
they must beware her voice: 

For if your ear 
Shall once a heavenly music hear 
Such as neither geds nor men 
But from that voice shall hear again, 
That, that is she, 

III. The third poem under consideration is 
a direct imitation of the third stanza of Jon- 
son’s Triumph of Charis, which appeared 

4 See The Delights of the Muses, Crashaw, ed. 1858, p. 
120, and Jonson, /o/io 1640, i, 152. 


first as a song in The Devil is an Ass, 1631, 
acted in 1616. It will be remembered that 
these familiar lines begin : 

Have you seen the bright lily grow 

Before rude hands have touched it; 
and close: 


Have you felt the wool o° the beaver? 
Or swan’s down ever? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the briar 
Or the nard i’ the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag o’ the bee? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she. 
Here is the imitation of Shirley—or Carew: 


Would you know what's soft, I dare 
Nor bring you to the down, or air, 
Nor to the stars to show what's bright, 
Nor to the snow to teach you white ; 


Nor, if you would music hear, 
Call the orbs to take your ear ; 
Nor to please your sense, bring forth 
Bruised nard, or what’s more worth ; 


Or on food were your thoughts placed, 
Bring you nectar for a taste: 

Would you have all these in one, 
Name my mistress, and ’tis done.5 

It will be perceived that the method of all 
of these poems is that of the artist who rings 
new changes upon themes already in exis- 
tence, a man who is a student of the past and 
who profits by the past somewhat to the detri- 
ment of his originality. Such a man was 
Shirley indubitably; and such a man as in- 
dubitably Carew was not, whose delicately 
wrought and finely polished lyrics confess 
neither the paternity of Jonson nor of Donne, 
but sparkle with an originality all their own. 
As to the intrinsic excellence of these three 
lyrics, the last may be dismissed as certainly 
not of a high class. The other two are very 
good in their kind; and if it be objected that 
they are too good for Shirley, it must be 
recalled that if Carew is the author of ‘‘ Ask 
me no more where Jove bestows,” it was 
Shirley that wrote the immortal lines : 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 

It is worth while to note that these are not 
the only poems of Shirley which were con- 
fused with the work of others. Thus the first 
song of The Triumph of Beauty, ‘‘ Heighho, 
what shall a shepherd do,”’ and the verses 


5 Cf. Suckling’s parody The False One inhis play, The 
Sad One, left unfinished, about 1640, 
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beginning ‘‘ Now fie on foolish love,’ both 
published in Shirley’s volume of 1646, appear 
as incidental lyrics in Thomas Goffe’s Care- 
less Shepherdess, published in 1656, though 
first performed far earlier. The latter of these 
songs varies materially in Goffe’s play, ap- 
pearing there in a longer and superior version. 
There seems, however, no good reason for 
depriving Shirley of either of these poems, 
especially when it is remembered that pub- 
lishers of the time not infrequently supplied 
the incidental songs of plays from whatever 
sources they may have had at hand. 

In conclusion it may be noticed that Dyce, 
who records the fact that the poems discussed 
in the body of this note appear in the works 
of both Carew and Shirley, ventures no 
opinion as to their probable authorship ;6 that 
Mr. Bullen prints Love’s Hue and Cry from 
the play as Shirley’s without note or com- 
ment ;7 and that Mr. H. C. Hazlitt, of whom 
it is always difficult to speak with patience, 
claims all three poems for Carew, whom he 
happens to be editing; incontinently includes 
Drayton’s Crier as a version because it has a 
similar title, claiming it also for Carew; says 
that Dyce did not know of the insertion of the 
Hue and Cry in the works of Carew; and, 
happening on Dyce’s notes before his own 
editorial work was complete, concludes his 
exhibition of incompetency by eating his own 
words in his ‘‘ Index and Notes.”’ 

E. SCHELLING. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


EMILE ZOLA. 


IL y a peu d’hommes qui aient autant occupé 
Vopinion publique de leur personnalité que 
Zola, et je sais tel libraire des Etats-Unis qui 
a vendu plus de dix mille exemplaires de cer- 
tain de ses ouvrages. Si l’on considére main- 
tenant que cinquante pour cent de ses romans 
se sont vendus hors de France on s’explique 
qu’il ait été si fort en évidence depuis tantét 
vingt ans. 
Certains critiques se sont obstinés 4 ne le 
considérer que comme un mystificateur qui a 
réussi A se ‘faire des rentes’’ aux dépens du 
6 Works of Shirley, vi, 409-411. 
7 Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age, p- 
178. 


bon public . . . c’est, disent-ils, un homme 
qui n’a fait que de médiocres études et qui 
s’est jeté dans les lettres pour y exploiter les 
mauvaises passions de ses semblables et ar- 
river ainsi 4 la fortune. D’autres, ses admira- 
teurs (et le nombre en a beaucoup diminué), 
ne veulent voir en lui que le grand prétre 
d’une école de littérature. Zola immoral, 
s’écrient-ils, mais que direz-vous des écrits de 
Brantéme, de Boccace, de la reine de Navarre; 
de ceux de Rabelais, des contes de la Fon- 
taine et méme de certaines des ceuvres de 
Shakespeare? IIs pensent avec le Curé de 
Meudon qu’il ne faut pas juger la noix d’aprés 
“son brou, mais qu’il la faut briser pour arriver 
vau fruit, et le fruit c’est, selon eux, une étude 
consciencieuse, profonde, infiniment analyti- 
que et différenciée de l’humanité, de ses 
faiblesses, de ses passions et de leurs effets 
tant au point de vue héréditaire qu’au point 
de vue social. 

Une troisiéme classe de littérateurs pensent 
que Zola n’est qu’un homme 4a |’Ame débor- 
dante de ‘‘splénétique rancceur’’ dont les 
premiéres impressions dans la vie ont été 
mauvaises et qui ne veut voir dans ce monde 
que miséres et douleurs. Avouerons-nous 
que les uns ni les autres ne nous intéressent et 
que, selon nous, on ne saurait juger notre 
auteur qu’au point de vue de I’art. Qu’il soit 
un mystificateur, un observateur sans égal ou 
un abominable pessimiste, peu importe, et 
toute la question se résume 4 ceci: Le natu- 
ralisme en littérature peut-il étre considéré 
comme un art? Si l’on s’en rapporte aux 
écrivains d’il y a vingt-cing ans, voire méme a 
beaucoup de ceux de nos jours, le naturalisme 
serait tout simplement ‘‘l’abomination de la 
désolation.’’ ‘L’art, a dit G. Sand, n’est pas 
une étude de la réalité positive, mais une libre 
recherche de la vérité idéale.”’ ‘Il n’est pas 
d’art naturaliste, a ajouté Anatole France, il 
n’en fut et n’en sera jamais; les termes d’art 
et de nature sont contradictoires.”’ 

Notre auteur au contraire affirme que “‘1’art 
consiste 4 étudier l’homme tel qu’il est, non 
plus le pantin métaphysique, mais l’homme 
physiologique, déterminé par le milieu, agis- 
sant sous lé jeu de tous ses organes. ... . Qui 
dit psychologue dit traftre 4 la vérité.”’ 


'Plagons-nous, si vous le voulez bien, 4 son 
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point de vue et voyons s’il est resté fidéle aux 
théories qu’il s’était tracées. 

L’ceuvre principale de Zola c’est: ‘‘ Les 
Rougon-Macquart, histoire naturelle et sociale 
d’une famille sous le second empire.”’ II con- 
vient de remarquer d’abord que Le Docteur 
Pascal, \e dernier ouvrage de la série, n’ayant 
paru qu’en 1893, l’auteur s’est trouvé dépein- 
dre des personnages et des conditions sociales 
qui avaient cessé d’exister depuis prés d’un 
quart de siécle. Or, depuis cette époque, le 
monde a marché et comme Zola vit depuis 
des années loin de Paris, en ermite, dans une 
solitude farouche et qu’il n’a pour conseillers 


- que les souvenirs et les impressions de sa 


jeunesse, il s’en suit que l’observation directe 
et récente fait évidemment défaut dans ses 
romans. II voit les choses comme elles étaient 
il y a longtemps déja, il rétrécit ainsi a plaisir 
son horizon, il amoindrit démesurément sa 
perspective sans s’apercevoir que le monde 
est infiniment plus vaste, plus varié et que 
selon l’expression de Renan “notre siécle 
n’aura probablement pas été le plus grand 
mais qu’il sera tenu sans doute pour le plus 
amusant des siécles.”’ 

L’impression (dirai-je la sensation?) qui se 
dégage de la lecture de n’importe quel livre 
de Zola est une impression d’exagération. 
Quand on a fini un de ses ouvrages, on est 
abasourdi, écrasé, anéanti mais on se dit: 
tout cela n’est pas vrai. Zola est avant tout 
un ‘‘outrancier,’’ tout chez lui est hyperboli- 
que, tout vit d’une vie surhumaine, terrible, et 
il n’est pas conséquemment un romancier 
véridique quoique ce soit 14 sa grande pré- 
tention. 

Un autre point sur lequel il importe de faire 
la lumiére, c’est que tous ou presque tous ses 
personnages parlent la méme langue, se ser- 
vent des mémes expressions brutales et gros- 
siéres. Etrange monde od les ouvriers (/’ As- 
sommoir), les artistes (/’ Zuvre), les bourgeois 
(Pot-Bouille), les mineurs (Germinal), les 
paysans (/a Terre), les commergants (Au Bon- 
heur des Dames), etc., s’expriment de la méme 
maniére, oil ne se trouve qu’a de rares inter- 
valles un personnage respectable ... . ap- 
parent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. Et ses 
“‘choses’’ nous paraissent vivre d’une vie plus 
réelle que ses ‘“‘marionnettes humaines’’ en 


ce sens que les objets ne pouvant étre vus que 
sous l’aspect qu’ils ont réellement, il en dé- 
coule, qu’étant donné le talent de description 
de |’auteur, ils nous parlent davantage a l’Ame 
par la raison bien simple qu’ils ne sauraient 
étre faussés par l’écrivain. Un paysage, une 
mine, une locomotive, un magasin ne sauraient 
étre autre chose que ce qu’ils sont, tandis 
que, par sa persistance 4 ne vouloir voir les 
hommes que par leurs mauvais cétés, les 
personnages des Rougon-Macquart nous fati- 
guent d’abord, nous répugnent ensuite mais 
ne nous émeuvent jamais. 

Et avec tout cela, Zola est un grand artiste 
et un grand travailleur. Une de ses vertus, 
c’est la vigueur infatigable et patiente. Quand 
on songe a l’immense labeur qu’a accompli 
cet homme de cinquante et quelques années 
(il est né en 1840) on demeure stupéfait, on est 
selon l’expression de Bossuet ‘‘ confondu par 
la grandeur du sujet.” 

Les Rougon-Macquart comprennent vingt 
volumes de quatre cent cinquante pages en 
moyenne; ses autres ouvrages en forment 
vingt autres: c’est donc un ensemble de 
quarante volumes représentant au total environ 
dix-huit mille pages. Si l’on considére que 
chaque page imprimée correspond a quatre 
pages manuscrites, on en arrive au chiffre 
énorme de soixante-douze mille pages, sans 
compter les innombrables articles de journaux 
qui, réunis, formeraient probablement quinze 
tomes de plus. 

Son style? II n’est pas toujours impeccable, 
on y rencontre des phrases mal construites, 
des provincialismes; mais les tableaux qu’il 
nous donne sont largement brossés témoin 
cette description d’une journée d’hiver a Paris: 

‘* Sur la ville, un ciel bleu, sans une tache, 
se déployait. C’était un bleu limpide, trés 
pale, 4 peine un reflet bleu dans la blancheur 
du soleil. L’astre, bas sur l’horizon, avait 
un éclat de lampe d’argent.. Il brdlait sans 
chaleur, dans la réverbération de la neige, au 
milieu de l’air glacé. De vastes toitures, les 
ardoises des maisons étalaient des draps 
blancs ourlés de noir. Le carré du champ- 
de-Mars déroulait une steppe od des points 
sombres, des voitures perdues, faisaient songer 
a des traineaux russes filant avec un bruit de 
clochettes; tandis que les ormes du_ quai 
d’Orsay rapetissés par 1’éloignement, alignai- 
ent des floraisons de fins cristaux, hérissant 


leurs aiguilles. Dans l’immobilité de cette 
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mer de glace, la Seine roulait des eaux ter- 
reuses, entre des berges qui la bordaient 
d’hermine; elle charriait depuis la veille, et 
l’on distinguait nettement, contre les piles 
du pont des Invalides, l’écrasement des 
blocs s’engouffrant sous les arches. Puis, les 
onts s’échelonnaient, pareils 4 des dentelles 
lanches, de plus en plus délicates, jusqu’aux 
roches éclatantes de la Cité, que les tours de 
Notre-Dame surmontaient de leurs pics nei- 
geux. D’autres pointes, 4 gauche, trouaient la 
— uniforme des quartiers. Saint-Augustin, 
*Opéra, la tour Saint-Jacques, étaient comme 
des monts ot régnent les neiges éternelles ; 
les pavillons des Puileries et du Louvre, reliés 
par les nouveaux bAtiments, dessinaient l’aréte 
d’une chaine aux sommets immaculés. Et 
c’étaient encore les cimes blanchies des In- 
valides, de Saint-Sulpice, du Panthéon pro- 
filant sur l’azur un palais du réve, avec des 
revétements de marbre bleuatre. Pas une 
voix ne montait. Des rues se devinaient a 
des fentes grises, des carrefours semblaient 
s’étre creusés dans un craquement. Les 
nappes de neige, ensuite, se confondaient, se 
perdaient en un lointain éblouissant, en un lac 
dont les ombres bleues prolongeaient le bleu 
du ciel. Paris, immense et clair, dans la 
vivacité de cette gelée, luisait sous le soleil 
d’argent,’’t 


ou encore il évoque devant nos yeux l’un de 
ces magasins gigantesques, produits de la 
prodigieuse activité de notre époque: 


‘‘En bas continuait le remous de la foule, 
dont le double courant d’entrée et de sortie se 
faisait sentir jusqu au rayon de la soie: foule 
trés mélée ot pourtant |’aprés-midi amenait 
davantage de dames, parmi les petites bour- 
geoises et les ménagéres; beaucoup de femmes 
en deuil, avec leurs grands voiles; ~_ 
des nourrices fourvoyées, protégeant leurs 
poupons de leurs coudes élargis. Et cette 
mer, ces chapeaux bariolés, ces cheveux nus, 
blonds ou noirs, roulaient d’un bout de la 
— A l’autre, confus et décolorés au milieu 

el’éclat vibrant des étoffes. On ne voyait 
de toutes parts que les grandes pancartes, aux 
chiffres énormes, dont les taches crues se 
détachaient sur les indiennes vives, les soies 
luisantes, les lainages sombres. Des piles de 
rubans écornaient les tétes, un mur de flanelle 
avangait un promontoire, partout les glaces 
reculaient les magasins, reflétaient des étalages 
avec des coins du public, des visages renversés, 
des moitiés d’épaules et de bras; pendant 
que, a gauche, a droite, les galeries latérales 
ouvraient des échappées, les enfoncements 
neigeux du blanc, les profondeurs mouchetées 
de la bonneterie, lointains perdus, éclairés par 
le coup de lumiére de quelque baie vitrée, 


1 Une Fage d’ Amour. 


et od la foule n’était plus qu’une poussiére 
humaine. Puis, lorsqu’on levait les yeux, 
c’était, le long des escaliers, sur les ponts 
volants, autour des rampes de chaque étage, 
une montée continue et bourdonnante, tout 
un peuple en l’air, voyageant dans les dé- 
coupures de l|’énorme charpente métallique se 
dessinant en noir sur la clarté diffuse des 
vitres émaillées. De grands lustres dorés 
descendaient du plafond; un pavoisement de 
tapis, de soies brodées, d’étoffes lamées d’or, 
retombait, tendait les balustrades de banniéres 
éclatantes ; il y avait d’un bout a |’autre, des 
vols de dentelles, des palpitations de mous- 
seline, des trophées de soieries, des apothéoses 
de mannequins 4 demi vétus; et, au-dessus 
de cette confusion, tout en haut, le rayon de 
la literie, comme suspendu, mettait des petits 
lits de fer garnis de leurs rideaux blancs, un 
dortoir de pensionnaires dormait dans le 
piétinement de la clientéle, plus rare A mesure 
que les rayons s’élevaient davantage.’’2 


Quelquefois il excelle 4 dépeindre d’un trait 
de plume; une phrase souvent contient tout 
un tableau: 


‘‘La Comtesse de Beauvilliers était une grande 
femme maigre de soixante ans, toute blanche, 
l’air trés noble, un peu surannée. Avec son 
grand nez droit, ses lévres minces, son cou 
particuliérement long, elle avait l’air d’un 
cygne trés ancien d'une douceur désolée.’’3 


I] lui arrive de trouver des accents profonds 
pour nous raconter la mort d’un animal (voir 
la mort du cheval de mine dans Germina/), 
mais, somme toute, c’est l’exagération qui 
domine et notre auteur n’est pas un romancier 
naturaliste si l’on doit entendre par ce terme 
Vétude de la nature telle gwelle est sans 
ornements et sans restrictions ; c’est un poéte 
au sens étymologique du mot, c’est un créa- 
teur pour qui tout se matérialise et s’exaspére, 
c’est un génie triste et robuste qui a le don de 
la vision concréte et démesurée. C’est un 
poéte aussi dans ce sens que, comme eux, il 
se plait a l’accumulation des détails. Comme 
eux il donne la vie aux étres inanimés, (voir 
dans la Béte humaine \’accident de chemin de 
fer, et dans Germinal la description de la 
machine d’épuisement de la mine), et pour 
bien nous le faire entendre, il n’hésite pas aux 
répétitions qui A chaque page se retrouvent 
sous sa plume comme le ‘‘Leitmotiv’’ des mé- 


2 Au Bonheur des Dames. 
3 L’ Argent. 
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lodies allemandes ou le toAvgAo6foto Oadac- 
6m; de I’lliade. 

Pour nous résumer nous croyons qu’un de 
ses critiques s’est trouvé bien prés de la vérité 
quand ila défini les Rougon-Macquart “ une 
épopée pessimiste de l’animalité humaine.’’4 

C. FONTAINE. 
Central High School, Washington City. 


THE DIALECT OF THE RIES. 


I. GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 


Tue Ries is a district situated in the south- 
western part of Germany a few miles north of 
the Danube, the greater part belonging to the 
kingdom of Bavaria, the north-western part to 
the kingdom of Wiirttemberg. It is a con- 
cave plain about fifty to sixty miles in circum- 
ference, including the towns : Oettingen, Wem- 
ding, Harburg on the one side (northeast and 
southeast), and Deggingen, Kirchheim, Markt- 
offingen on the other side (southwest and 
northwest). 

The Ries with its surrounding hills forms 
a beautiful landscape. The plain stretches out 
before us like the surface of a lake, bounded 
on the west, near the city of Bopfingen in 
Wiirttemberg, by the so-called ‘ Haertsfeld,’ 
a tableland covered by a forest, on the north- 


4 CEUVRES DE ZOLA, 
Les 
HISTOIRE NATURELLE ET SOCIALE D'UNE FAMILLE SOUS LE 
SECOND EMPIRE; 


La Fortune des Rougon, La Curée, Le Ventre de Paris, 
La Conqu‘te de Plassans, La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret, Son 
Excellence Eugéne Rougon,L’ Assommoir,Une Page d’Amour, 


Nana, Pot-Bouille, Au Bonheur des Dames, La Joie de. 


Vivre, Germinal, L’CEuvre, La Terre, Le Réve, La Bite 
Humaine, L’Argent, La Débicle, Le Docteur Pascal. 
Romans et 

Thérése Raquin, Madeleine F“rat, La Confession de Claude, 
Contes 4 Ninon, Nouveaux Contes & Ninon, Le Capitaine 
Burle, Nals Micoulin, Les Mystéres de Marseille. 

CEvvrss Critiqugs. 

Mes Haines, Le Roman Exp‘rimental, Les Romanciers 

Naturalistes, Le Naturalisme au Théatre, Nos Auteurs 


Dramatiques, Documents Littéraires, Une Campagne, 1880- 
1881, 


THEATRE. 


Thérése Raquin.—Les Héritiers Rabourdin.—Le Bouton 
de Rose. Lourdes, (en préparation), Rome, Paris. 


x Cf. Monninger, Das Ries, p. 1 ff. 


ern end of which stands the hills Ipf(frequently 
called the ‘Nipf’), Flochberg with the ruins 
of an old castle on its summit, Blasienberg 
and Hohenbaldern, like sentinels guarding 
the Swabian Jura. The Southern boundary is 
a range of hills including the Rauhe Wanne 
(near Bollstadt) which is the highest, and 
those of Bock, Huehnerberg and Rollenberg 
near Harburg. On the east rises the Hahnen- 
kamm which is the most Western line of the 
Frankish. Jura. On the north is the Hessel- 
berg, like a landmark between the Frankish 
plains and Swabia. 

The Ries is intersected by two ranges 
of hills. The Western series runs like a 
tongue of land from the ‘Albuch’ and 
‘Schoenefeld’ as far as the river Eger. Its 
several heights are called Adlersberg, Stof- 
felsberg and Henkelberg (Marienhéhe). The 
Eastern range consists of the elevations Spitz- 
berg, Schlossberg of Alerheim and Wennen- 
berg between the rivers Eger and Woernitz. 
The greater river, which runs through the 
Ries is the Woernitz, already mentioned. In 
the ninth century it was called Warinza, in 
the eleventh Werinze, in the year 1262 
Wernze.2 The other is the Eger, less impor- 
tant as toits size, as it is only a tributary of 
the Woernitz, but more important as to its 
name which occurs already in documents as 
early as 760. According to Eccard,3 in the 
year 760, king Pipin granted to the clois- 
ter Fulda a ‘villa, que dicitur Thininga 
(which is doubtless the village Deiningen near 
NOrdlingen) sitam in pago Rezi super fluvio 
qui vocatur Agira (Eger).”’ 

The origin of the name Ries according to 
Professor Mayer (seeOrtsnamenim Ries, p. 10) 
is uncertain. He asserts, as the result of his 
investigations, that the oldest forms of this 
name are: 

** Rezi anno 742, Riezha 8th century, Rehtsa 
866, — Retiensis 898, pagus Riezzin in 
1007, Rhecia 1016, pagus Rieze 1030, Riez 
1188, Retia 1248, Rieshdlde—the range of hills 
on the Southern boundary of the Ries—1258, 
Recia and Riess 1429.” 

In my opinion these forms compel us to cor- 
nect the name Ries with the old Roman pro- 


2 Cf. Mayer, Ortsnamen im Ries, p. 19. 
3 Cf. Schmeller, Bayr. Wé. ii, F. or i, 570, p. 149. 
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vince Retia (Rheetia).4 We have no reason 


to doubt that the name Ries is derived from 
the Roman Aetia, that province in which 
was situated the famous colony Augusta Vin- 
delicorum, the present city of Augsburg,which 
in the sixteenth century still belonged to the 
Ries.5 

The capital of the present Ries is Nérdlin- 
gen. A document of 898 (codex diplom. 
Ratisb.) mentions the ‘curtis Nordilinga in 
pago Retiensi constitutam.’’6 

Already in the times of the Romans a net- 
work of roads covered the Ries. The pre- 
sent roads, it is said, are built on the old 
ones. One of the most important was the 
highway, which coming from Aalen (ancient 
Aquileja), enters the Ries near Bopfingen, the 
converging point of five Roman streets. Then, 
after leaving the Ries, it turns eastward to It- 
zing (Iciniacus) passing the towns of Maihingen 
(Septemiaci), Oettingen (Losodica), and the 
Markhof (Medianus) between Harburg and 
Wemding. The /imes, which is the Roman 
boundary line and to which many towers and 
castles were adjoined, is near the Ries and is 
at present being uncovered by archzologists. 
Interesting fortified camps (castel/a) have 
been discovered in the neighborhood of the 
district (near Wassertruedingen, Weissenburg 
a. S.). From all this we may conclude with 
certainty, that RAztia and Ries are identical; 
Rhetia> Ries=Grecus> Grieche. 

When Prof. Mayer (p. 11) remarks, that the 
name Retia is generally believed to come 
from the celtic root rai¢ which means ‘a moun- 
tainous country,’ a meaning which he thinks 
is incompatible with the fact that the present 
Ries is a plain, we cannot but remind him of 
his own statement, that the territory of the 
old Rhetia was an immense one, extending 
‘*vom Kanal und dem atlantischen Ozean bis 
an das Nilthal.’’ Itis, however, not necessary 
to say how far the boundary of ancient Retia 
extended. To investigate this is not the pur- 
of the present article. The Ries of today cer- 


4 Cf. the chapter on the Reti, Vindelic?,in Zeus, Die 
Deutschen und die Nachbarstaemme, Munchen, 1837, pp. 
229 ff. and L. Steub, Ueber die Urbewohner Raetiens und 
thren Zusammenhang mit den Etruskern, Miinchen, 1843, 
Pp. 2 and 20 ff. 

5 Cf. Schmeller, Bayr. W4., ii, p. 149. 

6 Cf. Schmeller, #did., p. 149. 


tainly belonged to the ancient province of 
Retia, but the fact that it is a plain and covers 
such a small territory could have had no bear- 
ing on the meaning of the name Retia, es- 
pecially if ancient Retia contained many 
mountains and plains. There is, therefore, no 
inconsistency in deriving the word Ries from 
rait. 

To look, as Mayer does, for a German ori- 
gin of the word Ries in O.H.G. hriol, 
M.H.G. riet, meaning ‘reed,’ ‘marshy ground,’ 
is more than useless. Perhaps the Ries was 
at one time a lake or a swamp, but this must 
have been many centuries before the O.H.G. 
hriot originated. Moreover the change from 
riot, riet to Ries would be a philological 
enigma ;7 if a change from to s took place, it 
had to take place in the O.H.G. period. 

The ‘Riesgau’ was governed by courts in 
the name of the king. The noblemen who 
lived within the Ries were subject to the . 
same government. From this the old ‘Gau’ 
developed gradually the hereditary counties. 
This estate of the Ries was divided up among 
the courts of Oettingen—who resided in Oet- 
tingen, Wallerstein, and Harburg—the Reich- 


staedte Nd6rdlingen and Bopfingen, the 


Deutsche Orden, the Augsburger Hochstift, 
several rich cloisters, and some famous noble 
families, among which the family of Huern- 
heim ranks first. 

By the establishment of the Rhenish Con- 
federation on July 12, 1806, the county “of Oet- 
tingen (Oettingen-Spielberg and Oettingen- 
Wallerstein) was made a Fuerstentum (‘ prin- 
cipality’) and came under the supremacy of | 
the crown of Bavaria. As already mentioned 
only a small part of the Northern and Western 
Ries belongs to Wiirttemberg.® 

The population numbers about 30,000, Pro- 
testants, Catholics and a few hundred Jews. 
The number of villages, small cities and 
towns is said to be about ninety,9 "not includ- 
ing the innumerable Héfe and Weiler (‘ham- 
lets’). The most of the Rieser, as the in- 
habitants of this district are called, are peas- 
ants, showing a remarkable conservatism in 
every respect and not least in their dialect. 

7 Cf. Schade, Althochdeutsches Wirterbuch, p. 424. 

8 Cf. Monninger, Das Ries, p. 5, and Separatabdruck aus 


T. Rufs, Bayrische Heimatskunde i, p. 10. 
9 Cf. G. Iakob, pp. 4 ff. 
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II. LITERATURE OF THE DIALECT OF THE 
RIEs. 


The publications in the dialect of the Ries 
are rather numerous considering the size of 
the district. The following is a list of them: 


1. Schmeller’s Die Mundarten Bayerns (Miin- 
chen, 1821; pp. 544, ff.) contains the fol- 
lowing pieces : 

a. Brief eines Rieser Bauern an seinen 
Schwager. 

6. Das zerstérte Luftschloss. 

ec. Der Kranke und der Arzt. 

d. Stiickle oder Schelmeliedle. 

e. Kinderliedchen. 
Of (e) there is also a reprint in Schmel- 
ler’s Bayr. Wb., p. 624, with a few notes. 

2. Ende gut, alles gut, by Melchior Meyr, 
the only one of his Erzdhlungen aus dem 
Ries (Leipzig, Brockhaus: 1856. 4th edi- 
tion, 1894) written in the dialect. Melchior 
Meyr was born June 28, 1810, in the vil- 
lage of Ehringen near Nordlingen, stud- 
ied philosophy at Munich and Heidel- 
berg, went to Berlin 1840, where he lived 
as a journalist until 1852. He cultivated a 
close acquaintanceship with Friedrich 
Riickert. In 1852 he went to Munich, 
where he died April 22, 1871.10 A few 
years after his death the city of Nérdlin- 
gen erected to his memory a monument 
before the Reinlinger Thor. ; 


3. Gedichte in Rieser Mundart by Johannes 
Kahn. With a criticism by Melchior 
Meyr. 3d ed. Noérdlingen, 1894. 

4. Riaser Gwachs. Ein Abschiedsgruss an 
das Ries by Michael Karl Wild. Ndord- 
lingen, 1880. 

5. Allerloi ; Gedichte in Rieser Mundart by 
G. Jakob. No6rdlingen, 1893. G. Jakob 
is still living in N6rdlingen, and publishes 
from time to time poems in this dialect. 


By comparing these publications with one 
another it is difficult for a non-Rieser to gaina 
correct idea of the dialect, as the spelling 
adopted is, of course, not always accurately 


. 10 €f. von Bothmer und Moriz Carriere, Leipzig, 1874. 
Aus seinem Nachlasse und aus der Erinnerung herausge- 
geben. 


phonetic. All the authors come from the 
vicinity of the city of Nérdlingen. 

F. G. G. ScuHMIpDT. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


NOTE TO RACINE’S “ IPHIGENIE,” 
Act I, sce. 1, v. of. 


THERE is a passage in Racine’s “ Iphigénie’’ 
that commentators generally have failed to ex- 
plain except as a slip on the part of the author. 
The entire passage reads:— 


Je me rendis, Arcas; et vaincu par Ulysse, 
De ma fille, en pleurant, j’ordonnai le supplice. 
Mais des bras d’un mére il fallait l’arracher. 
Quel funeste artifice il me fallut chercher. 
D’Achille, qui l’aimait, j’empruntai le langage. 
J’écrivis en Argos, pour hiter ce veyage, 
Que ce guerrier, pressé de partir avec nous, 
Voulait revoir ma fille, et partir son époux. 
The difficulty arises in the interpretation of 
the third line of this passage : 
Mais des bras d’une mere il fallait l arracher. 
This verse passes unnoticed in Mesnard’s 
edition of Racine’s works in the series of 
Les Grands Ecrivains de la France.’’ Lan- 
son, however, in his separate edition of the 
play, says: 
Racine suit ici Euripide, gui montre Aga- 
memnon surpris de l’arrivée de Clytemnestre. 
Mais, par une légere inadvertance, il oubliera 


que Agamemnon n’attend que sa fille, et il 
lui fera dire au vers 129: 


Prends cette lettre, cours au-devant de la reine. 
Lanson would seem himself to be at fault in 
supposing that Agamemnon awaits his daugh- 
ter only, for in verse 149 the mother is men- 
tioned again: 

Pour renvoyer la fille et la mére offensée. 

These allusions to the mother’s coming, oc- 
curring within twenty lines of each other, 
show conclusively, on the contrary, that Ra- 
cine does not follow Euripides in this matter, 
but expects*Iphigenia to come to Aulis duly 
accompanied by Clytemnestra. Yet Lanson 
is absolutely right when he goes on to remark: 

Et Vartifice qu’il a prété 4 Agamemnon 


n’était que pour faire venir Iphigénie au camp, 
et non pour la séparer de sa mére. 


Bernardin, also, calls attention to the verse 
as containing a ‘‘strange inadvertence ”’ al- 
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though he does not state in what respect. He 
simply says: 

Etrange inadvertance: Agamemnon dira 
plus loin — attend Clytemnestre en méme 
temps qu’Iphigénie. 

Gasté, on the other hand, draws a distinct 
parallel : 

Dans Euripide, Agamemnon (vers Too) 
écrit A Clytemnestre d’envoyer au plus tét 
Iphigénie pour la donner en mariage a Achille. 

gamemnon poe qu’Iphigénie_ viendra 
‘seule. Aussi est-il trés étonné de voir arriver 
Clytemnestre, sans étre mandée (v. 456-457.)— 
Dans Racine, rien n’indique qu’ Agamemnon 
attende Iphigénie sans sa mére, puisqu’au vers 
129, il dit A Arcas: 

Prends cette lettre, cours au-devant de la reine. 
Racine, au vers 91, a donc commis une singu- 
litre inadvertance, qu’on ne peut comprendre 
qu’en supposant qu’il a, tout en écrivant cette 
scéne, modifié son plan primitif. 

Geoffroy had already advanced the same 
opinion :— 

Ce vers est une inadvertance de Racine; 
partout ailleurs il suppose que l’intention 
d’Agamemnon était que Clytemnestre accom- 


pagnat sa fille en Aulide. Dans la méme 
scéne on lit: 


Vv. 129 Cours au-devant de la reine. 
Dis que tu la verras défends-lui d’avancer. 

Vv. 149 Pour renvoyer la fille et la mire offensée. 

Chez Euripide, Agamemnon ne mande point 

Clytemnestre, mais lui ordonne seulement 

d’envoyer sa fille en Aulide, 

All agree, therefore, in accusing Racine of 
an inadvertance,—Lanson through a miscon- 
ception of his own, Bernardin without at- 
tempting to enter into any explanation, and 
the rest because they interpret the verse 
to mean: ‘I had to separate mother and 
daughter in the land of Argos and induce the 
latter to come here alone.”’ 

In point of fact, the verse in question, 

Mais des bras d’une mire il fallait l’arracher, 


bears no reference whatsoever to Iphigenia’s 
journey from Argos to Aulis. It is intimately 
connected in thought with the verse next 
preceding, and expresses what to Agamem- 
non’s mind will be the most difficult circum- 
stance attending the sacrifice. In fact, in his 
mental attitude toward this difficulty, he 
prefers to look upon it as a thing of the past, 
when at the fatal moment he had to wrest 


Iphigenia from her mother’s embrace. 

It is Clytemnestra whom Agamemnon most 
fears, and this fear never leaves him, for he 
says: 

v.147 D’une en fureur épargne-moi les cris. 
v. 394 Laissez-moi de l’autel écarter une mire. 


v. 793 M’encroirez-vous? Laissez, de vos femmes suivie, 
A cet hymen, sans vous, marcher Iphigénie, 


v. 809 Madame, au nom des dieux auteurs de notre race, 
Daignez 4 mon amour accorder cette grfce. 
J'ai mes raisons. 


v. 817. Vous avez entendu ce que je vous demande, 
Madame, je le veux, et je vous le commande. 
Obéissez. 

Clytemnestra on her side justifies Aga- 
memnon’s fears, and in fact she repeats his 
very words when she exclaims toward the end 
of her long tirade in the famous fourth scene 
of act iv: 

v. 1312 Des mes bras tout sanglants il faudra larracher. 

Aussi barbare époux qu'impitoyabie pére, 
Venez, si vous l’osez, l’arracher a sa mére. 

And immediately afterwards Agamemnon 
soliloquizes :— 

v. 1317 A de moindres fureurs je n’ai pas 4 m‘attendre, 

Voila, voila les cris que je craignais d’entendre, 

The artifice, as Lanson correctly states, was 
merely to bring Iphigenia to the camp, and 
nothing is said about physical separation from 
her mother. Racine expects mother and 
daughter to come together to Aulis, and in 
breaking with Euripides in this particular he 
takes naturally into account—and his critics 
should have done the same—that there would 
have been a manifest impropriety in convey- 
ing to a French audience the impression, even 
momentary, that Iphigenia was to travel away 
from home unattended by her mother. 

BENJAMIN DuRYEA WoopwarD. 


Columbia University. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE ORDER 
OF THE Canterbury Tales. ~ 


Some objections have been offered to the use 
I have made in a former articlet of several 
lines in the Shipman’s Prologue. The Ship- 
man says that he will tell a merry tale, 


1 Arrangement of the Canterbury Tales ; Mov. Lane. 
Norss, May, 1895. 
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But it shal nat ben of philosophye, 

Ne phislyas, ne termes queinte of lawe; 

Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe. 

B 1188-go, 

‘Now ‘ phislyas [physician or physic] and 
‘termes queinte of lawe,’’’ I said, ‘‘seem to 
point directly at the Doctor and the Man of 
Law, and ‘of philosophy’ very fitly charac- 
terizes the Pardoner’s Tale.”’ 

Mr. Furnivall says he thinks it is the duty of 
all students of Chaucer to accept this sugges- 
tion, since the one defect in the grouping of 
the Canterbury Tales is thus remedied; but 
he continues :3— 

‘* Were it not for this sense of duty I should 
take as an instance of American humour Mr. 
Shipley’s calling the Pardoner’s Tale of the 
Three Rioters one of ‘philosophy ;’ I should 
want ‘phislyas’ to mean medical remedies; 
and I should point out that neither the Doctor 
ane the Man-of-Law uses any terms of physic 
or law. 

If there is ony Tale which may be fairly 
called one of philosophy, it is the Tale of 
Melibe; and as there are in it physicians, 
surgeons, advocates, and Latin words—‘causes 
whiche that clerkes clepen Oriens and E/- 
jiciens and Causa longingua and Causa pro- 
besides englishings from Ovid, Cicero, 

etrus Alphonsus, etc., while the whole tale 
is from the French version of the Liber Con- 
solationis et Consilii of Albertanus Brixiensis, 
I think one may fairly hold that, if the Ship- 
man alludes to any tale, he does so to 
Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe. It would be just 
like Chaucer’s fun to make the Shipman chaff 
him—who was to tell the next tale but one.”’ 

Now every objection Mr. Furnivall makes 
to my use of the Shipman’s words would hold 
good here also (not considering just now the 
question of the tale being one ‘of philosophy.’) 
Melibe truly contains physicians, surgeons, 
and advocates, but they speak only a few 
lines, giving advice to Melibe, and use no 
terms of physic or law; the Latin words 
quoted areall that the tale contains. ‘Phislyas’ 
and ‘termes queinte of lawe’ I took to refer 
more to the speaker than to his story, but still 
further justification for my interpretation of 
the lines may be found. The words of the 
Host to the Physician (C 301-317) contain 
many medical terms—‘‘ thyne urinals and thy 

2 Mr. J. H. Hessels assures me that he has scarcely any 
doubt but that I am perfectly right in my interpretation of 
‘ phislyas.’ 

3 In The Academy for Oct. 12, 1895, p. 297. 


Iordanes, thyn Ypocras, and eek thy Galianes”’ 
—and the Man of Law's Tale has the follow- 
ing lines :— 
And in encrees of Cristes lawe dere, 
B 237 
The holy lawes of our Alkaron, 
B 332 
Than Makometes lawe out of myn herte, 
B 336 
and 
What shulde us tyden of this newe lawe, 
B 337 

Moreover the first part of the Zale of Con- 
stance turns on the difference between Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan law (B 218-224); this 
difference is a bar to the marriage of Constance 
and the Sultan and upon this the catastrophe 
depends. 

‘Of philosophy’ may, it is true, be fitly ap- 
plied to Melibe, but I still think it also ‘ fitly 
characterizes’ the Pardoner’s Tale. The 
Century Dictionary gives four meanings of 
‘ philosophy’ in Middle English :—moral phil- 
osophy, natural philosophy, any special sci- 
ence (as alchemy), theology; with the first of 
these meanings I would connect our reference. 

The Pardoner’s Tale (his whole discourse, 
not his story merely) is nothing but a sermon 
against drunkenness and gluttony (C 463-588), 
gambling (C 589-628), and swearing (C 629- 
659), followed by a story to illustrate his 
text—the story of the three rioters guilty 
of the triple count of sin, who are led to 
‘murder each other through their covetous- 
ness. No stretching of conscience is needed 
to call this ethical; the Shipman was right in 
calling it ‘of philosophye,’¢ meaning moral 
philosophy; it is the ‘moral tale’ promised 
by the Pardoner himself (C 460) in accordance 

4 Chaucer's use of the word philosophy (or philosopher) is 
worthy of note; I find the word occurring elsewhere in the 
Canterbury Tales twenty-four times (not including B 2252, 
where it is interpolated), In eleven of these examples the 
meaning is clearly alchemy (or alchemist); they are all in 
the Canon’s Yeoman‘s Tale :—G 862, 1058, 1122, 1139, 1373, 
1394, 1427, 1434, 1444, 1464, 1473. Twice the meaning seems 
to be astrology (astrologer):—B 310 and E 34 (see note by 
Skeat, Ozford Chaucer, v, p. 342). From these meanings 
to the mere general one, ‘ magician,’ is only a step; four oc- 
currences, all in the Franklin's Tale :—F 1561, 1572, 1585, 
1607. In the seven remaining examples philosophy means 
natural science or moral science and philosopher is used 


correspondingly :—A 295, 267 (a play on two meanings), #45 ; 
B25; G113; I 669, 805. 
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with the demand of the other pilgrims,—‘‘Tel 
us som moral thing, that we may lere som 
wit’’ (C 325). 

The most serious objection to applying the 
words of the Shipman to Me/ide is that the 
Shipman would then be made to refer to what 
had not taken place, and we can hardly sup- 
pose that he would chaff Chaucer about his 
story before he had told it. Closer study has 
strengthened my former opinion, that the 
proper place for the Doctor-Pardoner group is 
before the A/an of Law’s Tale. I saids that 
this position was airily half-proposed by Koch, 
but I inadvertently omitted to do Mr. F. G. 
Fleay the justice of stating that it was first 
suggested by him (it is a bare suggestion) in 
the Folk-Lore Record, 1879, vol. ii, p. 162, 
almost hidden under a mass of ‘ Folk-Lore 
from Chaucer.’ 

GEORGE SHIPLEY. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY Of RACINE. 


SPECIAL students of Racine are aware of the 
inadequacy of bibliographical aid for the 
_ study of this author. For Moliére there ex- 
ists the bibliography of M. Lacroix, for Cor- 
- neille that of M. Picot. For Racine the latest 
and most extensive collection of material is 
contained in the Notice bibliographique of M. 
Mesnard.« It is true that some years ago it 
was announced that M. Picot, the author of 
the Bibliographie cornélienne, intended to 
prepare a similar work for Racine; but in an- 
swer to an inquiry, he wrote that he had en- 
tirely abandoned this idea. It is very prob- 
ble, therefore, that for many years to come the 
bibliography of M. Mesnard will remain the 
chief authority for reference on this subject. 
Of the sixty-seven pages of this bibliography 
the first fifty-eight are devoted to Racine’s 
own works, while only the last nine pages, 
containing ninety-nine numbers, enumerate 
works on Racine. A few years ago I had 
special occasion to use this latter part of the 
bibliography, extending to the year 1887, and I 
5 See my former article, Note 34. 


6 Mr, Fleay calls my attention to this ina letter to The 
Academy for Oct. 26, 1895, p. 343+ 


1 Vol. vii, pp. 377-444 (Grands Ecrivains de la France), 
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soon became aware of its many omissions, es- 
pecially, but by no means exclusively, with 
reference to German contributions to Racine 
literature. Lists of additions accumulated 
rapidly, and I intended to complete and revise 
them at some library especially equipped for 
such work. Just then, however, I had to dis- 
continue this line of study. So I abandoned 
my plan, but tried to interest somebody else 
in the subject. Not successful in this effort I 
have decided to publish the material in hand, 
believing that, in spite of necessary shortcom- 
ings, these additions to M. Mesnard’s biblio- 
graphy may be of some help to special stu- 
dents of Racine. 

With very few exceptions, only works ex- 
pressly referring to Racine have been enumer- 
ated. Of articles in journals and magazines 
only the more important have been quoted. 
For works on both Racine and Corneille, M. 
Mesnard refers to the edition of Corneille by 
Marty-Laveaux ; even more complete is the 
list in Picot.2 Also for works of a general 
character (encyclopedias, biographical dic- 
tionaries, histories of literature, etc.) it will 
occasionally be helpful to refer to M. Picot’s 
work.3 

In many instances I was unable to gain ac- 
cess to the works mentioned. The fact that 
in such cases the titles have been quoted at 
second-hand, may account for the occasional 
lack of uniformity in the data given. The ar- 
rangement of titles is alphabetic, according to 
the names of authors (if they are known). I 
also consider it necessary to state that the 
work on this article was practically concluded 
in the year 1893, so that for the last few years 
there cannot be claimed for it even that ap- 
proximate completeness which was aimed at 
for the time previous to that date. 

In the collection of material I have received 
valuable help from Dr. Pietsch of the New- 
berry Library at Chicago, and I am glad to 
avail myself of this opportunity for thanking 
him again for his ever-ready assistance. 

I. ANGELL, J. B., Life and works of J. Ra- 
cine. Bibliotheca Sacra (1857), xiv, 
597-622. 

2 Bibliographie cornélienne, pp. 462 f. 


3 Cf. also R. Kerviler, Essai d’une bibliographie raison- 
née de l’ Académie Francaise, Paris, 1877. 
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Io. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


AreEtTz, P., Observationes grammatice 
et lexicologice de lingua Corneliana 
et Raciniana. (Diss.) Bonn, 1871. 8vo, 
pp. 46. 

ANGE DE Lassus, L., Racine a Port- 
Royal, a-propos en un acte, en vers. 
Paris, 1885. 8vo, pp. 35. 

Barron, La maison d’un poéte au 17e 
siécle. Jean Racine chez lui. Rev. 
pol. et litt. (1893), lii, 819 f. 

BaTTEvux, Cu., Observations sur 1’Hip- 
polyte d’Euripide et la Phédre de Ra- 
cine. Recueil del’ Acad. des Inscript. 
(1786), xlii, 452-473. 

BERGMANN, Ap., La Phédre de Racine 
comparée 4 celle d’Euripide. (Progr. 
der Realschule zu Miinster.) 1874. 

BiERRE, Asst, Iphigénie 4 Aulis, par 
Euripide. Texte grec, précédé d’un 
paralléle avec la tragédie de Racine. 
3e éd. Paris, 1889; pp. 143. 

BLAZE DE Bury, Racine, and the French 
Classical Drama. London, 1845. 12mo. 
(Knight’s Weekly Volumes.) 

BoniEvx, B., Critique des tragédies de 
Corneille et de Racine, par Voltaire. 
(Thése pour le doctorat és-lettres.) 
Paris, 1866. 8vo, pp. 320. 

BRENNECKE, AD., Die franzdsischen 
Classiker des 17. Jahrh. in ihrer Nach- 
ahmung der Alten und Originalitat. 
Archiv fiir Litt. Gesch. (1874), iii, 225- 
248; 330-366. 

BRUNETIERE, F.,4 La Tragédie de Ra- 
cine 4 propos d’un livre récent. Re- 
vue des deux mondes, March 1, 1884, 
pp. 213-225. (On Deschanel’s Le ro- 
mantisme des classiques.) 

, Racine et Andromaque. Z’/n- 
struction publigue, March g, 1889. 
CasTIL-BLazeE, Moliére musicien. Notes 
sur les ceuvres de cet illustre maitre et 
sur les drames de Corneille, Racine, 


4 Essays incorporated in miscellaneous volumes of literary 
criticism, have generally not been mentioned, when the vol- 
umes are well known, 
contained, for example, in Apert, Variétés morales et lit- 
téraires; Brunetitre, Etudes critiques sur histoire dela 
littérature francaise and Les épogues du théitre francais ; 
Facust, Les grands maitres du siccle; Lemaitre, Jm- 
pressions de théitre, etc. 


Articles on Racine and his work are 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


23. 


25. 


Quinault, Regnard, etc., ol se mélent 
des considérations sur l’harmonie de 
la langue francaise. 2 vols. Paris, 
1852. 8vo, pp. 512 and 544. 

CHALMETON, L. A., Jean Racine: anni- 
versaire de sa naissance. Clermont- 
Ferrand, 1879. 12mo, pp. II. 

CHARAUX, A., Racine d’aprés des docu- 
ments nouveaux. Revue du monde 
catholique, 1881, 3e série, x, 736-756. 

, Racine. La critique idéale et 
catholique. 2 vols. Paris, 1881. 12mo, 
pp. xi, 370 and 276. 

CLAMADIEU, J. A., Arnauld et la tragé- 
die de Phédre. ZL’ Jnstruction publi- 
que. (1885), pp. 515 f. 

DANNEHL, G., Sur quelques caractéres 
dans les tragédies de Racine, em- 
pruntés de l’antiquité. Progr. San- 
gerhausen, 1877. 

Davrovux, A., Douze célébrités du dé- 
partment de |’Aisne. Saint-Quentin, 
1885. In-18jés. pp. 283. 

DESBARRAUX-BERNARD, Le Pline de 
Racine. Bulletindu Bibliophile, 1856, 


PP. 937-941. 
DESCHANEL, E., Etudes nouvelles sur 


Racine. Bérénice. Les dessous de 
la piéce. Rev. pol. et litt. 1884, pp. 
105-115. 


Dusois, L., L’Iphigénie d’Euripide et 
celle de Racine. (Progr.) Riga, 1869. 

Dininc, A., Ueber Racines auf an- 
tiken Stoffen ruhenden Tragédien 
und deren Hauptcharaktere. (Progr. 
d. Gymn. zu Quedlinburg.) 1880, pp. 
17. 

DuRAND-MorIMBAU, H., La morale dans 
les tragédies profanes de Racine. Pa- 
ris, 1877. 8vo, pp. 48. 

Duveau, A., Une petite épave d’un 
grand poéte. Le Livre (1883), iv, 227- 
232. (Cf. ibid., pp. 269 and 303.) 

FourneEL, V., Le Théatre de Racine et 
les variations du goftt. Le Corre- 
spondant (1880), nouv. sér., vol. 1xxxii, 
pp. 1141f. 

FouRNEL, V., Contemporains et succes- 
seurs de Racine. Revue d’hist. litt. 
de la France, i, 3. 

France, A., Racine et Nicolle. La 
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Querelle des imaginaires, notice. Paris, xviii, 95, 181, 273. 
1875. 8vo, pp.8. (Extr.del’Amateur | 41. VON KNAppP, Etude comparative sur la 
d’autogr.) composition et le développement des 

29. Fucus, S., Ueber das Freundschafts- caractéres dans l’Andromaque d’Eu- 
verhaltniss zwischen Boileau und Ra- ripide et de Racine. Wetzlar, 1878. 
cine. (Progr. des Realgymn. zu Ba- 8vo, pp. 39. 
den in Oesterreich.) 1879. 8vo, pp. | 42. Krick, F. J., J. Racine’s Verhialtniss 

. zu Euripides. (Progr.) Aachen, 1884. 

30. GANDERAX, L., Mithridate. Revue des 4to, pp. 55. 
deux mondes, Aug. 1, 1882; pp. 684-| 43. , Racine’s Andromaque im Ver- 
696. haltniss zur’ Avépouayn des Euripides. 

31. GROUCHY, LE VICOMTE DE, Documents (Progr.) Aachen, 1890. 4to, pp. 46. 
inédits relatifs 4 Jean Racine et Asa} 44. Kruc, A., Etude sur la Phédre de Ra- 
famille. Bulletin du Bibliophile 1892, cine et l’Hippolyte de Sénéque. (Progr. 
297-312; 393; 394-424; 489-515. 1893, des Gymn. in Buchsweiler.) Colmar, 
53-57: 1883. 4to, pp. 31. 

32. HARANG, J., Paralléle de Racine et de | 45. Kine, O., Ueber den Sprachgebrauch 
V. Hugo comme poétes dramatiques. Racines in seinen dramatischen Dich- 
(Progr. d. Realschule zu Halle) 1864. tungen. (Diss.) Leipzig, 1887. 8vo, 
4to, pp. 35. (The same in German as pp. 46. 
doctor-dissertation, Jena, 1875.) 46. KunKke,G.,Comparaison entre la Phédre 

33. Hervey, C., Jean Racine at St. Cyr. de Racine et l’Hippolyte d’Euripide. 
Belgravia (1878), xxxv, 474 f. (Progr.) Schneidemiihl, 1874. 

33b. HoHLFELD, A. R., Studies in French | 47. KuTscHeEr, J., Die Heldengestalten bei 
versification. I. The Alexandrine Racine. (Progr.) Teplitz, 8vo, pp. 
verse in Racine’s Athalie. II. A com- 64. 
parison of the Alexandrine verse in| 48. LARocQUE, J., Les Poétes devant le 
Athalie with that in Hernani. Mop. pouvoir. Jean Racine, poéte politi- 
LanG. NoTEs (1893), viii, 10-17; 257- que. La Nouvelle Revue (1883), xxiv, 
272. 366-408. 

34. Hovusen, Euripidis Iphigenia in Aulide | 4g. , Lajeunesse de Racine. Za Nou. 
trageedia cum Racinii comparata. velle Revue (1886), xlii, 350-393. 
(Progr. d. Gymn. zu Trier.) 1850. so. Lr Bipois, G., A propos de Racine. 

35. Hovusen, H., Der Chor in den Tragoe- L’ Instruction publique (1887), pp. 498 f. 
dien des Racine. (Progr. d. Kgl.| 51. Lettre DE BoILEav au sujet d’un vers 
Gymn. zu Diisseldorf.) 1894. 8vo, pp. de Phédre. Le Livre, viii, 320. 

28. 52. LEvALLots,J., Racine, Mithridate. Z’Jn- 

36. Husert,B., Die Plaideurs Racines. Eine struction publique (1885), pp. 23 f, 38 f, 
litterarhistorische Studie. ( Progr.) } 58 f, 72 f. 

Leipzig, 1893. 8vo, pp. 24. 53. Lorin, F., Etudes littéraires sur Des- 

37. Humbert, Boileau und Racine die gréss- portes, Racine, Florian. Tours, 1895. 
ten Verachter Senecas und die gréss- 8vo, pp. 177. (Extr. du roe vol. des 
ten Bewunderer des Sophocles und Mémoires de la Sociéte archéol. de 
der Griechen. Franco-Gallia (1892), Rambouillet.) 

ix. 54. Maass, Dr. M., Die franzésische Tragé- 

38. IPHIGENIAIN AULIs. Blackwood’s Maga- die und ihre deutschen Kritiker. 
zine (1862), xciv, 94-I10. Herrig’s Archiv, xix, 388-457. 

39. JANET, P., La psychologie dans les| 55. , Racine’s Phédre in den beiden 
tragédies de Racine. Revue des deux Uebersetzungen von Schiller und Vie- 
mondes, Sept. 15, 1875, pp. 263-295. hoff. Herrig’s Archiv, xxxiv, 299-327. 

40. JEAN RACINE. Dennie’s Portfolio (1817), | 56. MaAGER, A., Andromaque dans la lit- 
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térature francaise. (Progr.) Marburg, 
1890. 8vo, pp. 20. 

57. DE Marsy, Racine A Compiégne. Com- 
piégne, 1878. 8vo, pp. 8. (Extr. du 
Bull. de la. Soc. hist. de Compiégne, 
t. 4.) 

, Racine 4 Compiégne (1695); note 
additionelle. Compiégne, 1879. 4to, 
pp. 4. (Extr. du Bull. de la Soc. hist. 
de Compiégne, t. 4.) 

59. MAYER, Pu., Studien zu Homer, Soph- 
okles, Euripides, Racine und Goethe, 
hrsg. v. Eug. Frohwein. Gera, 1874, 
8vo, pp. viii, 412. 

60. MELVIL, Fr., Le Systéme dramatique 
de Racine, I. Franco-Gallia (1885), ii, 
121-128. 

61. Micuavux, A., La vérité sur la disgrace 
de Jean Racine, suivie de Caranda et 
Sablonniére. Soissons. 8vo, pp. 31- 
(Extr.du Bull. de la Société archéol. de 
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NOTES TO SCHELLING’S Book of Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics. 


As a token of gratitude for the enjoyment I 
have derived from the charming book named 
above, I wish to offer a few unpretentious 
notes. Others may follow. 


I. 
1,1: The stately dames of Rome their pearls 
did wear 
About their necks to beautify their 
name. 
PLINIUS 


Et inserta margaritarum pondera e collo 
dominarum auro pendeant. 
How much pearls were liked in Rome, is 
evinced by another passage of the same 
writer: 2 

Verum Arabiz etiamnum felicius mare est: 
ex illo namque margaritas mittit: minimaque 
computatione millies centena millia sestertium 
annis omnibus India et Seres, peninsulaque 
illa imperio nostro adimunt. 


II. 
2, 25: Philomene. 
The correct form is, of course, Philomela, 


1 Hist, Nat.,\. xxxiii, c, 12 (3). 
2 2. ¢.,1. xii, c. 41 (18). 
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Philomel ;3 the form Philomene is, however, 
not uncommon : 


GASCOIGNE :4 
Phylomene: meane (p. 92). 


Phylomene: leane  (p. 114). 
Carmina Burana: 
Philomena: amena_ (p. 125). 


Philomene: cantilene (p. 146). 
Philomena: pena (p. 163). 
MAROT :5 
Philoméne: meine. 
GASPARA STAMPA :6 
Filomena: mena 
MANUEL DE VILLEGAS :7 
Filomena: pena. 


III. 
4. Lament. 


The earth, late chocked with showers, 
Is now arrayed in green, 
Her bosom springs with flowers, 
The air dissolves her teen; 
The heavens laugh at her glory, 
Yet bide I sad and sorry. 


The woods are decked with leaves, 
And trees are clothéd gay, 
And Flora, crowned with sheaves, 
With oaken boughs doth play ; 
Where I am clad in black, 
The token of my wrack. 


As Bullen has shown, this poem is ‘closely 
imitated from the opening stanzas of a longer 
poem of PHILIPPE DEsPoRTES,”’’ beginning : 

La terre, naguére glacée, 

Est ores de vert tapissée, 

Son sein est embelli de fleurs, 

L’air est encore amoureux d’elle, 

Le ciel rit de la voir si belle, 

Et moi j’en augmente mes pleurs. 

Les bois sont couverts de feuillage, 

De vert se pare le bocage, 

Ses rameaux sont tous verdissants; 


3 Pp. 35,17; 132, 5; 200, 10, 

4 The Complaynt of Philomene, 1576, Arber’s reprint. 
5 Merlet, Grands Ecriv. du rbe S., 1881,p. 330. 

6 Parn, It., vol. 30, 1787, p. 258. 

7 Lemcke, vol. 2, p. 586. 


Et moi, las! privé de ma gloire, 
Je m’habille de couleur noire, 
Signe des ennuis que je sens. 


DEsporTES, however, used an Italian mod- 
el, SERAFINO AQUILANO :8 

La nuda terra s’a gia misso el manto 

Tenero, verde, et ogni cor allegra ; 

E io pur ora do principio al mio pianto. 
L’arbori piglian fronde, io vesta negra; 

Ogni animali rinova la sua spoglia, 

La mia squarciato cognor me si fa integra.9 


IV. 
6, 16: The greene is for maydens meete. 
Greene very likely denotes here incon- 
stancy.to Skeat’s statement: Blue was the 
colour of constancy, and green of incon- 
stancy ’’ needs revision. 


9, 1: Faint Amorist, what! dost thou think 
To taste love’s honey, and not drink 
One dram of gall? 


PLAUTUS: 
Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus.12 
(Cistellaria, 68.) 
VI. 


29, 5: Within mine eyes he (sc. Love) makes 
his nest. 


PETRARCA 
Occhi leggiadri, dove Amor fa nido. 


RONSARD 
Ta veué, ot Amour fait son ny. 


VII. 


31, 36: Nature herself her (sc. Rosalind’s) 
shape admires. 

8 On Desportes’ indebtedness to Italian poets, see Grande 
Encycl., s.v. Desportes, 

9 The verses of Aquilano are given in this form in the 
Rev.d, Lang. Rom., vol 36 (1892), p. 496, apropos of a biblio- 
graphical note. 

to Cf. Skeat to Chaucer, Minor Poems, 1888, p. 199, 7. 

1r See Uhland, Schriften, vol. iii, pp. 430 ff.; Wacker- 
nagel, Die Farben- und Blumensprache des Mittelalters 
(Kleinere Schriften, vol. i, pp. 143-240). 

12 On the contrasting of honey and gall in Latinand Med- 
ieval poetry see Otto, Sprichw. d. Rimer, 1890, s.v. mel; 
Bezzenberger to Freidanks Bescheidenheit, 30, 25; and Wil- 
manns to Walther, 2d ed., #5, 18; 124, 36, 

13 Ed, Leepardi-Ambrosoli, 1879, p. 33. 

14 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, v. 1 (1887), p. 318. 
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CHRISTIAN VON TROYES :15 
Mout estoit la pucele jante, 
Car tote i ot mise s’antante 
Nature qui feite l’avoit. 
Ele meismes s’an estoit 
Plus de cinc ¢ganz foiz mervelliee, 
Comant une sole foiiee 
Tant bele chose feire sot.16 


VIII. 
31, 39: And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his brand doth light. 
TIBULLUS: 
Illius ex oculis, cum vult exurere divos, 
Accendit geminas lampadas acer Amor. 
(iv, ii, 5.) 
IX. 
34, 1: Fair is my love for April in her face. 
MARTELLI :!7 


Donne, che siete al secol nostro onore, 
E nei begli occhj avete eterno aprile. 


X. 
49. Sonnet, . 


Look, Delia, how we esteem the half-blown 
rose, 

The image of thy blush and summer’s honor, 

Whilst in her tender green she doth inclose 

That pure, sweet beauty Time bestows upon 
her. 

No sooner spreads her glory to the air, 

But straight her full-blown pride is in declin- 
ing ; 


She then is- scorned that late adorned the 


fair : 
So clouds thy beauty, after fairest shining. 
No April can revive thy withered flowers, 
Whose blooming grace adorns thy glory now; 
Swift, speedy Time, feathered with flying 
hours, 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 


O let not then such riches waste in vain, 
But love, whilst that thou may’st be loved 


again. 
TAsso: 
Deh mira, egli cantd, spuntar la rosa 
Dal verde suo modesta e verginella, 
15 Erec, ed. Foerster, 1890, v. 411. 
16 See also Foerster’s note, /.c, 
17 Parn, It., vol.10, 1785, p. 129. 


Che mezzo aperta ancora, e mezzo ascosa, 
Quanto si mostra men, tanto é pid bella. 

Ecco poi nudo il sen gia baldanzosa 
Dispiega; ecco poi langue, e non par quella ; 
Quella non par, che desiata avanti 
Fu da mille donzelle e mille amanti. 


Cosi trapassa al trapassar d’un giorno 
Della vita mortale il fiore e il verde; 
Né, perché faccia indietro april ritorno, 
Si rinfiora ella mai, né si rinverde. 
Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adorno 
Di questo di, che tosto il seren perde; 
Cogliam d’amor la rosa; amiamo or quando 
Esser si puote riamati amando. 
(Gerus. Lib., c. xvi, 14-15.) 


XI. 
53, 39: Earth but a player’s stage. 


To the parallels referred to by the editor I 
would add: 

HANNAH, 7he Poems of Sir Walter Ral- 
cigh® collected and authenticated, with those 
of Sir Henry Wotton, London, 1892, pp. 29 
and 120. 


MATHIEU 


La vie que tu vois n’est qu’une comedie, 

Od fait le Cesar, et l’autre l’Arlequin: 

Mais la mort la finit tohjours en Tragedie, 

Et ne distingue point l’Empereur du faquin. 

BOISSARD :2° 

Vita hominis tanquam circus, vel grande thea- 
trum est: 

Quod tragici ostentat cuncta referta metus. 

Hoc lasciva caro, peccatum, morsque, Satan- 
que 

Tristi hominem vexant, exagitantque modo. 


XII. 


54, 19: Love ’twixt lovers passeth these, 
When mouth kisseth and heart grees, 
With folded arms and lips meeting, 
Each soul another sweetly greeting ; 
For by the breath the soul fleeteth, 
And soul with soul in kissing meeteth. 


18 1, Ralegh; cf. Atheneum, Dec. 31, 1892. 
19 Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, 1885, p.-302. 


20 Theatrum Vite Humane, a Theodore Bryio illus- 
tratum, excussum typis Abrahami Fabri,Mediomatricorum 
typographi,s. et a., p. 1. 
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CASTIGLIONE 


L’amante razionale conosce che, ancora che 
la bocca sia parte del corpo, nientedimeno per 
quella si da esito alle parole, che sono inter- 
preti dell’anima, ed a quello intrinseco anelito 
che si chiama pur esso ancor anima ; e percid 
si diletta d’unir la sua bocca con quella della 
donna amata col bascio, non per moversi a 
desiderio alcuno disonesto, ma perché sente 
che quello legame é@ un aprir l’adito alle 
anime, che tratte dal desiderio l’una dell’altra 
si transfondano alternamente ancor l’una nel 
corpo dell’altra, e talmente si mescolino in- 
sieme, che ognun di loro abbia due anime, ed 
una sola di quelle due cos{ composta regga 
quasi dui corpi: onde il bascio si pd pit 
presto dir congiungimento d’anima che di 
corpo, perché in quella ha tanta forza che la 
tira a sé, e la separa dal corpo; per questo 
tutti gl’inamorati casti desiderano il bascio, 
come congiungimento d’anima; e perd il di- 
vinamente inamorato Platone dice, che ba- 
sciando vennegli |’anima ai labri per uscir del 


corpo. 


BELLEAU :22 
1. Quand ie presse en baisant ta leure a 
petits mords, 
Une part de mon ame est viuante en la 
tienne, 
Une part de la tienne est viuante en la 
mienne, 
Et vn mesme souspir fait viure nos deux 
corps. 
(p. 86.) 
2. Lors que pour vous baiser ie m’approche 
de vous, 
En souspirant, mon ame 4 secrettes em- 
blees 
S’escoule hors de moy, sur vos leures 
comblees 


D’vn Nectar dont les Dieux mesme seroy- 
ent ialoux. 


Puis quand elle s’est peué en ce breuuage 
doux, 
Et la mienne et la vostre ensemble sont 
meslees, 
Tout aussi tost ie sens les forces escoulees 
De mon corps affoibly qui demeure sans 
poux. (p. 89.) 
XIII. 
97, 2: Get with child a mandrake root. 
The principal accent of the verse lies on 
az Il Cortegiane, ed. Cian, 1894, p. 424. 
a2 Ed, Marty-Laveaux, vol. 2, 1878, 


**child.””, It would undoubtedly have been 
unheard of, and is therefore ranked as an im- 
possibility by the poet, to get a mandrake 
root with a child. Delius, to King Henry VJ, 
Part ii, A. iii, Sc. 2 ‘‘ Would curses kill, as 
doth the mandrake’s groan,”’ observes as fol- 
lows: 

of Defence against Sickness (1579) folgende 
They do affirm that cometh 
of the seed of some convicted deadman; 
and also without the death of some living 
thing it cannot be drawn out of the earth to 
man’s use. Therefore they did tie some dog 
or other living beast unto the root thereof 
with a cord, and digged the earth in compass 
round about, and in the meantime oo 
their own ears for fear of the terrible shriek 
and cry of this mandrake. In which cry it 
doth not only die itself, but the fear thereof 
killeth the dog or beast which pulleth it out of 
the earth.’’23 


XIV. 
134, 12: O Love! they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter. 

CATULLUS: 

. non est dea nescia nostri 

quz dulcem curis miscet amaritiem. 

(68, 18.) 
XV. 


152,13: ..... my pale, lean face, 
With true characters of my love. 


Ovipivs: 
Palleat omnis amans: hic est color aptus 
amanti : 

Hic decet : hoc vultu non valuisse putent. 
Arguat et macies animum. by 

(Ars Amatoria, |. i, 729.)24 

XVI. 
156. Song. . 

That Women are but Men's Shadows. 
Follow a shadow, it still flies you, 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue ; 

So court a mistress, she denies you, 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly then 
Styled but the shadows of us men? 
23 See also Grimm, DM, 4th ed., vol. ii, pp. 1005 ff; vol. 
iii, pp. 352 ff. 


24 See also Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman de la 
Rose, Paris, 1891, p. 8a. 
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Kittredge has indicated to the editor ‘‘ the XVIII. 

following striking parallel from an Eclogue 24: 

of Bernardino Baldi (1553-1617) entitled / ™ Do I touch UI wes ey “i 


Metitori, 122-125:” 

Fatta appunto la donna é come |’ombra 
De’ nostri corpi, che seguita, mai 
Arrivar non si lascia; ed a colui, 

Che s’invola da lei sempr’é a le spalle. 


I hold the verses to have been suggested . 


by WHITNEY 
Mulier Vmbra Viri, 


Ovr shadowe flies, if wee the same pursue: 
But if wee flie, it followeth at the heele. 

So, he throughe loue that moste dothe serue, 

and sue, 

Is furthest off his mistresse harte is steele. 
But if hee flie, and turne awaie his face ; 
Shee followeth straight, and grones to him 

for grace. 

BALDI was, at any rate, not the originator of 
the sentiment. 
_ there is an emblem similar to that of Whitney 
to be found already in ANEAU.27 

XVII. 


167, 5: Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the Phoenix’ urn and 
nest. 


The Phaenix 
. ponne feor and neah 

pa swetestan somnad and gzedrad 

wyrta wynsume and wudu-bleda 

to bam eard-stede zpel-stenca gehwone 

wyrta wynsumra pe wuldor-cyning 

feeder frymda gehwees ofer foldan gescop 

to indryhtum zlda cynne 

swetes[t] under swegle per he sylf biered 

in Pet treow innan torhte fretwe 

per se wilda fugel in bam westenne 

ofer heanne beam hus getimbred 

wlitig and wynsum and gewicad per 

sylf in bam solere and ymb-seted utan 

in bam leaf-sceade lic and fepre 

on healfa gehware halgum stencum 

and bam zpelestum eorpan bledum.29 

25 A Choice of Emblemes, Leyden, 1586, p. 218. ' 

26 In his reprint of Watiaey, London, 1866, p. 240, 

27 Picta Poesis, 1552. 

28 The Exeter Book, ed. Gollancz, 1895, p. 212, 192. 

29 See Ebert, vol. iii, pp. 73 ff., and if still more informa- 
tion is wanted, Ebert, vol. i (1889), Register, $0. Lastan- . 
tins and Phenix. 


For, as Green26 observes, 


See on ‘“‘moly’”’ Andrew Lang, spirited as 
always, in his Custom and Myth, 1884, pp. 
143-155. 

XIX. 
170, 6: like the wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood ; 
Even such is man. 
VARRO: 
cogitans esse properandum, quod (ut dicitur) 


si est homo bulla, eo magis senex. 
(De Re Rustica, \. i, 1.)3° 


XX. 


194, 1: Here she was wont to go, and here, 
. and here! 

Just where those daisies, pinks, and 
violets grow : 

The world may find the spring by 
following her ; 

For other print her airy steps ne’er 
left : 


And where she went, the flowers 
took thickest root 
As she had sowed them with her 
odorous foot. 
DE’ CONTI 
« « « il dolce passo 
Che germina viole ovunque move. 


POLIZIANO: 
Ma I’erba verde sotto i dolci passi 
Bianca gialla vermiglia azzurra fassi. 
(Stanze, 1. 1, 55.) 
CASTIGLIONE :32 
Florido fa il terren 1a ov'ella il tocchi. 


Du BELLAY :33 


I’ay veu Amour (et tes beaulx traictz dorez 
M’en soient tesmoings) suyuant ma souuereine, 
Naistre les fleurs de |’infertile arene 

Apres ses pas dignes d’estre adorez. 


30 See also Otto, of. cit., s. v. bulla. 

3 Parn. It., vol. vi, 1784, p. 8. 

32 Parn. It., vol. xvi, 1785, p. 93- 

33 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, vol, i, 1866, p. 89. 
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XXI. 
4 206, 9 — 207; 32: 

Only these verses are a paraphrase of the 
epigram attributed to Poserpippos. There 
are also more or less free translations by 
_ Ausontus, ed. Schenkl, 1883, p. 147, Erasmus, 
Adagia, s.v. Optimum non nasci, RONSARD, 
vol. ii (1889), p. 57, HuGo Grotius, Epigram- 
matum Anthologia Palatina, ed. Diibner, vol. 
ii (1888), p. 71. 

The one by RONSARD may be printed here : 
Quel train de vie est-il bon que ie suiue, 

A fin, Muret, qu’heureusement ie viue ? 

Aux Cours des Rois regne l’ambition, 

Les Senateurs sont pleins de passion : 

Les maisons sont de mille soucis pleines, 

Le labourage est tout rempli de peines, 

Le matelot familier du labeur 

Dessus les eaux pallit tousiours de peur. 

Celuy qui erre en vn pais estrange, 

S’il a du bien, il craint qu’on ne le mange: 

L’indigence ert vne extreme douleur. 

Le mariage est comblé de malheur, 

Et si lon vit sans estre en mariage, 

Seul et desert il faut vser son Age: 

Auoir-enfans, n’auoir enfans aussi 

Donne tousiours domestique souci. 

La ieunesse est peu sage et mal-habile, 

La vieillesse est languissante et debile, 

Ayant tousiours la mort deuant les yeux. 

Donque, Muret, ie croy qu’il vaudroit mieux 

L’vn de ces deux, ou bien iamais de n’estre, 

Ou de mourir si tost qu’on vient de naistre. 
K. Pretscu. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


ENGLISH POETRY. 


A History of English Poetry: by W. J. 
Courthope, M. A. Vol. 1. The Middle 
Ages: Influence of the Roman Empire— 
The Encyclopedic Education of the Church 
—The Feudal System. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. xxix, 474. 

PROFESSOR Wooprow WILSON, in an article 

the Writing of History’ (Century, Sept., 

1895), after a concise review of the work 

of Macaulay, Carlyle, Gibbon, and Green, 

makes the suggestive statement that it is im- 

possible for him to write a perfect history 
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who, after infinite labor in the consultation 


| of original authorities, in the collection of 


material, in the amassing of notes, references, 
verifications, illustrations, and all the number- 
less details of careful investigations, then, 


“thoroughly stuffed and sophisticated, turns 
back, and begins his narrative. It does not do 
to lose the point of view of the first listener 
to the tale or to rearrange the matter too 
much out of the order of nature.”’ . 

These remarks apply with equal force to 
the historian of literature, and they serve, toa 
certain extent, as a comment on the volume 
before us. Hitherto, histories of English Lit- 
erature that pretended to cover more than a 
limited period of literary development, lacked 
unity and consecutiveness. The work of 
Morley, in his Short Sketch and his English 
Writers, partakes too much of the nature of 
a short commentary on the life and work of 
the individual authors, without any distinct 
recognition of their place in the grand fabric 
of English Literature. The same must ne- 
cessarily be the fault of the history of Eng- 
lish Literature under the joint authorship of 
Brooke, Saintsbury, and Gosse, however 
excellently each particular period may be 
written. Taine’s brilliant history can hardly 
lay claim to accurate scholarship or unpre- 
judiced criticism, and Warton’s History of 
English Poetry is antiquated. 

The need of a scholarly treatment of the 
history of English Literature is thus apparent. 
This need Professor Courthope has endeav- 
ored to supply. Avoiding the danger of 
treating literature on the plan of the school- 
manual, he adopts a quite different and much 
more sensible plan. He looks for the ‘‘unity 
of the subject in the life of the nation as a 
whole;”’ his aim is to “treat poetry as an 
expression of the imagination, not simply of 
the individual poét, but of the English peo- 
ple.’’ There is no doubt as to the excellence 
of this scheme, and its immense superiority 
over that of any other modern history is ad- 
mirably shown in Professor Courthope’s work. 
But there is the danger that Professor Wilson 
calls attention to, and we shall find that our 
author has not avoided it. 

After a brief introduction, defining the scope 
and nature of the subject, Professor Court- 
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- hope considers the character and sources of 
Medieval poetry, in which are traced the 
relation of medizval to classical poetry, and 
the development of the primitive poetry under 
the influence of the Church, the new mythol- 
ogy, the Feudal institutions, scholasticism, 
and Oriental culture. A short chapter is then 
devoted to the whole period of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, in which it is impossible to do full 
justice to the significance of our earliest liter- 
ature. The fourth chapter deals with Anglo- 
Norman poetry, in which is considered the 
influence of this poetry on the English, and 
which contains nearly all that treats of the 
vast extent of Middle English poetry. The 
fifth chapter, dealing with the early Renais- 
sance, characterizes the early Italian and the 
early French Literature, and treats of the 
political awakening of the English in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as shown 
in their songs. Langland is the subject of the 
sixth chapter, and Chaucer of the seventh. 
Chaucer is considered as a translator, as an 
imitator, and as an inventor, thus covering his 
whole literary life. The ‘‘Epical School”’ 
follows, in which Gower, Lydgate, and Occleve 
are treated. The remaining chapters deal 
with the ‘“ Progress of Allegory,’’ the ‘ Rise 
of the Drama in England,’’ the ‘‘ Decay of 
English Minstrelsy,’? and a brief ‘ Retro- 
spect.” 

A good illustration of Professor Wilson’s 
remarks is furnished in the Chapter on Anglo- 
Saxon Literature. After a most inadequate 
statement of the metrical principles of A.-S. 
verse,—a mere quotation from Vigfusson and 
Powell’s Corpus Poeticum Boreale,—he di- 
vides all the poetry into three classes: _1. 
Purely Teutonic; 2. Scriptural story in Teu- 
tonic spirit; 3. Christian. Under the first 
head are included Widsid, Deor, and Beo- 
wulf. Nothing is said about the Waldere 
fragments, nor the fragment of the fight at 
Finnesburg, both of which are too important 
to be neglected in any sketch of A.-S. poetry. 
Professor Courthope’s theory of the Beowulf 
is that the work is a unity, and that it ‘ pro- 
ceeded from the mind of a single poet, though 
it was doubtless built by him out of materials 
previously existing.’’ The poet was a Chris- 
tian, but not necessarily an ecclesiastic. He 


was a roving scop, like him of the Widsid. 

Under the second head are considered the 
so-called Cedmon poems, and under the third 
the poems of Cynewulf and his school. In- 
stead of assigning the Andreas to Cynewulf, 
as Professor Courthope does, and classing it 
under his third head, he should have put it 
under his second. It is a Christian story, and 
has much of the fierce Teutonic spirit of the 
Beowulf. Guthiac A (Prof. Courthope does 
not mention the two parts of Guth/ac) and the 
Fata Apostolorum are still a subject of dis- 
pute as to authorship, and have no right to be 
given unreservedly to Cynewulf. 

As a curious illustration of Professor Court- 
hope’s Anglo-Saxon the specimen on pp. 106- 
7 will serve, where there are six mistakes in 
spelling, fifteen words with the quantity of the 
syllable wrongly marked, and one instance 
where a false punctuation alters the trans- 
lation. The translation is Arnolds, and is 
faulty. 

In his treatment of Anglo-Norman poetry, 
Professor Courthope gives far too little at- 
tention to the poetry of the Romances, as it 
bloomed in England in the fourteenth century. 
The four great Cycles of Romances are treated 
with the scantiest justice. Hardly anything 
is said of the poems of Gawayne, Recounder, 
William of Palerne,etc. These poems consti- 
tute a very important factor in the poetry of 
the period, both in their subject-matter, and 
in their form as being vigorous survivals of 
the A.-S. metre. Nothing is said in the 
volume before us of the history of this survival, 
although it goes back in a direct line to its A:- 
S. original. To speak of Langland “ resusci- 
tating a form of metrical expression which 
time and the nature of things had rendered 
obsolete ’” (p. 246) is contrary to the known 
history of the metre. _ 

When Professor Courthope says (p. 263), 
‘Chaucer had therefore to create for his 


imaginary history [7vot/us and Cressida] an 
equally imaginary historian, and this he did 


“by citing the ‘ Latin’ of the supposed Trojan 


historian Lollius,”’ 
he contradicts himself, for two pages before 


“he states that Chaucer believed Lollius to be 


the author of the Trojan-war, and he quotes 
the line from Horace, already -noticed in 
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Athengzum, Oct. 3, 1868, as conjectured proof. 

With the exception of a table giving the 
mere sources of the Canterbury Tales, noth- 
ing is said regarding Chaucer’s relation to his 
originals. Itis not easy to form a just estimate 
of the poet’s artistic skill in story-telling with- 
out considering the crude narratives which 
go to form the subject-matter of his tales. 
Chaucer’s material goes through such a trans- 
formation in his hands as distinguishes him 
from the mere literary artisan, Gower, and 
to neglect such an important feature of criti- 
cism as the relation to originals is to leave the 
reader without one of the surest evidences of 
the poet’s genius. 

Enough has been said from these few sec- 
tions of the History to indicate its shortcom- 
ings. The merits of the book are its unfailing 
interest, its attractive style, and the admirable 
scheme on which it is planned. The necessity 
of regarding literary history as we have come 
to regard national history cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Professor Courthope’s work is 
an attempt to look at our literature from this 
point of view, and, in so far as he has not 
allowed himself to be careless of details, he 
has given us a history of English poetry which 
will be helpful and suggestive in the study of 
our literature. In the succeeding volumes we 
shall doubtless have a result that will do more 
justice to the subjects considered, and that 
will reveal our author on ground with which 
he has already shown himself thoroughly 
familiar. 

Jas. W. Tupper. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH BALLADS. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 

Sirs:—There are not a few passages in 
English ballads which have never been satis- 
factorily explained. Light upon those which 
here follow would be gratefully received, in- 
cluding conjectural emendations when these 
seem to be required. 

ARCHERY.—/rese your bowes of ewe.— 
Stanza 215 of A Gest of Robyn Hode. (Later 
copies, bend we.) 


a bearing arrow.—Adam Bell, st. 150, and - 
elsewhere. 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne shoot at a 
wand (pricke-wand). What is meant then by 
Guy’s shooting ‘‘ within the garland,’”’ in st. 
31? We have a rose-garland again in the 
Gest of R. H., 7th Fit, where there is 
shooting at yerds or wands, stanzas 397, 398. 
Here we may conceive that a garland was 
hung upon the yerd; but in the other case the 
two men meet in a wood, and a rose-garland 
could not easily be extemporised (though 
a rod might be bent into a circlet and at- 
tached to the wand). 

With that ther cam an arrowe hastely, forthe 
off a myghtté wane.—Hunting of the Cheviot, 
Ashmole MS., st. 36. (The gloss, ‘‘a single ar- 
row out of a vast guantity’”’ (wone) seems to me 
prosaic and not in the style of the ballad. Is 
there any case of wane, wain, used as the ve- 
hicle of a shaft ?) 

Loxly puld forth a broad arowe, he shott it 
under hand.—Robin Hood and Q. Katherine, 
Percy MS., st. 29. 

R. H. Garland of 1663, st. 26. Then did the 
king’s archer his arrows command, but Robin 
shot under his hand, and hit the mark. (R. 
Hood and Q. K. again.) 

MaARINnE.—Sir Andrew Barton). Heclasped 
me to his archborde.—Percy MS., st. 23. 

Either in archbord (MS. charkebord) or in 
hall, st. 29. (Perhaps hatch-bord, as in st. 36, 
st. 70.) What is hatch-bord ? 

Sir A. Barton, York copy, Surtees Society, 
vol. Ixxxv, p. 64, st. 30: Ethere dye lerbord or 
by lowe, that Scotte would overcome yowe. 

Roxburgh copy, st. 34. Thus bravely did 
Lord Howard pass, and did on anchor rise suv 
high (while sailing). 

York copy, st. 59. Horsley with a broode- 
arrowe-head tooke hime in at the buttuke of 
the utuer beame. 

And he schet not to hye; 
w the sancho pis of his bryk ; 
towchyd 
Robyn and Gandeleyn, 

Here be the best coresed hors that ever yet 
sawe I.—Gest of R.H.,st. 100. (Later copies: 
corese, corse.) Bodied? _ 

How much is in yonder other corser?— 
Gest, st. 256. Later copies: What is on the 
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other courser? in the other coffer? Qy. for- 
cer? 

‘*Pottys,’’ he gan crye, ‘“‘haffe hansel for 
the mare.’’—R. Hood and the Potter, st. 32. 

That fend I Godys forbod.—R. H. and the 
Potter, st. 72. (Qy. That fend I, Godys for- 
bode !) 

When shawes beene sheene and shradds 
full fayre.—R. H. and Guy of Gisborne, st. 1. 

Litul John stode at a wyndow and lokid 
forth at a stage.—R. H. and the Monk, st. 39. 

With fryars and monks, with their fine 
sprunks.— King’s Disguise and Friendship 
with R. H., st. 12. 

This was the hontynge off the Cheviat, that 
tear begane this spurn: Hunting of the Cheviot, 
Ashmole MS., st. 65. (‘‘That tear or pull 
brought about this kick’’ seems to me quite 
improbable. I take shat fear to be that there 
=there, a superfluous that being common.) 

T’le haue that traitor’s head of thine, to 
enter plea att my iollye.—Hugh Spencer, 
Percy MS., st. 32. (A most difficult place; 
iollye should perhaps be iollyté.) 

This roasted cock shall crow full fences 
three, st. 10; And then three fences crowed he, 
st. 11.—Carol of the Carnal and the Crane. 

‘When that he came to Iohn of the Scales, 
Vpp at the sfeere he looked then. 
The Heir of Linne, Percy MS., 20. 
F. J. CHILD. 
Harvard College. 


“Under hand.”’ Ascham’s Toxophilus helps 
to explain this. We read: ‘‘Men doubt yet, 
in looking at the mark, what way is best.... 
above or beneth hys hand.’’ And among the 
things which hinder good shooting: ‘‘a byg 
brested shafte for hym that shoteth under 
hande, bycause it wyll hobble.”” As he is 
here speaking only of taking aim, under-hand 
shooting would seem to be done when the 
archer raised his bow high, and looked at the 
mark under the arrow-hand. 

“* Bye lerbord or by lowe.’’ Lowe I take to 
be a form of /uff, the weather-side. ‘‘ With 
steirburd, baburd, luf and lie’’ (The Fleming 
Barge). Lowe (pron. Joo) would be formed 
from /uff by the usual elision, as /ude from 
lu ffit. 

‘‘A stage’’ is a storey. He looked forth 


from an upper storey. 

‘* That tear’’ is, no doubt, “that there,’’ as 
Prof. Child suggests; but the ‘that’ does 
not seem to me superfluous. 

W. HAnp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


MOD. LANG. ASSOCIATION OF GER- 
MANY. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. Lanc. NorEs, 


SirS:—The Modern Language Association 
of Germany will hold its next biennial meet- 
ing at Hamburg on May 26, 27, and 28 of this 
year. There will be, on this occasion, an 
exhibition of books and materials of every 
kind pertaining to the instruction of English 
(language, literature and, above all, rea/ien). 
The Hamburg section of the M. L. A. of G. 
(Verein fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
in Hamburg-Altona) has been making prep- 
arations for this exhibition for a long time, 
and has been granted a subsidy by the govern- 
ment to enable it to carry on its work success- 
fully, and to make the valuable collection of 
material as complete as possible. 

From a circular which I received some 
weeks ago from Professor Wendt, the presi- 
dent of the association, I beg to quote the 
following passages, which will sufficiently ex- 
plain the aim and purport of the undertaking : 


. . . Es handelt sich in der Hauptsache um 
die Ausstellung solcher Werke und Schriften, 
die dem Lehrer die Kenntnis der englischen 
Realien zu vermitteln geeignet sind: daran 
sollen sich noch WoOrterbiicher und Anschau- 
ungs—Unterrichtsmittel schliessen. 

ir haben im folgenden einen vorlaufigen, 
im Einzelnen noch wenig geordneten Katalog 
aufgestellt, und an eine gréssere Zahl von 
Fachmdannern gesandt, um uns deren Unter- 
stiitzung rechtzeitig zu sichern. Unter Be- 
rickheleitiquur der uns in hoffentlich recht 
ausgedehntem Masse zugehender Mitteilungen 
werden wir in den Osterferien die Auswahl 
des englischen Materials in London selbst 
vornehmen und gleich nach Ostern an die 
Aufstellung des endgiiltigen Kataloges gehen, 
der auch fiir die Nichtbesucher der Ausstel- 
lung von Wert sein diirfte....... 

Wir bitten Sie freundlichst, das Verzeichnis 

riifen und. .... Ihrer Ansicht nach Feh- 
he dem Unterzeichneten mitteilen zu wol- 
len. 

Bei einigen der kostspieligen Werke, deren 
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kaufliche Erwerbung wir gern umgehen méch- 
ten, bedeutet das vorgesetzte Fragezeichen, 
ob der Besitzer vielleicht bereit ist, uns das- 
selbe—gegen Erstattung aller Unkosten—fiir 
die Zeit der Ausstellung zu iiberlassen. 

. The provisional catalogue contains the titles 
of works under the following headings: Books 
of reference; Encyclopedias, etc.; Govern- 
ment, Constitution, Public institutions; Edu- 
cation, schools, colleges, universities; Army, 
navy, etc.; History and geography; Country 
and people (‘‘Land und Leute;’’) Manners 
and customs; Sport; Dictionaries (English, 
English-German, German-English;) Slang, 
etc.; Press, Book-trade, etc.; Fachzeitschrif- 
ten ;— Anschauungsmittel fiir den Unterricht; 
—English newspapers and periodicals. 

I think this exhibition will probably interest 
the educators, scholars and, especially, the 
_modern-language men not only of Great- 
Britain but also of this country and Canada. 
There are indeed, for the present, only very 
few American books noted in the catalogue; 
and I am surprised not to find there, among 
the Fachzeitschriften, beside the Anglia, 
Englische Studien, Neuere Sprachen, etc.,— 
the MopERN LANGUAGE NortEs and the Puéd- 
lications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, which have done so much for the 
study of English and are so favorably known 
in Europe, at least in Germany. 
A. RAMBEAU., 

Fohns Hopkins University. 


SHAKESPEARE PARONOMASTES. 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs :—Capell, in his Notes on Shakespeare, 
gives from a rare and obscure pamphlet, an 
‘anecdote which, though it is familiar to 
Shakespeareans, I shall cite in his own words: 


‘‘Shakespeare was god-father to one of Ben 
aia children, and after the christening, 
eing in deep study, Jonson came tochear him 
YP, and asked him why he was so melancholly. 
Ro, faith, Ben,’ says he, ‘not I; but I have 
been considering a great while what should 
be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon m 
god-child, and I have resolved at last.’ ‘ 
pray thee, what?’, says he. ‘I’ faith, Ben, I'll 
e’en give her a dozen good Latin (latten) 
spoons, and thou shalt translate them.” 


Capell, referring to the way in which Jon- 


son transferred Tacitus bodily into his Sejanus, 
thinks that this gibe must have ‘cut him to 
the quick.’ Later biographers turn up the 
nose at the pun as too poor and pointless even 
for Shakespeare; but none of them (as far as I 
have seen) preceives that it is a double pun. 
Ben was not only a famous Latin scholar, but 
profoundly versed in the lore of alchemy. 
Now ‘translate’ was used by Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries in the sense of ‘ trans- 
mute ;’ for example: 


Translate his malice toward you into love. 
Cor. ii, 3. 


And Shakespeare’s other meaning was: 
‘T’ll give a dozen brass (latten) spoons, which 
you may transmute into gold.’ 

Shonld this view be tenable, then, if there 
be any honor due him who makes two puns 
grow where only one grew before, I respect- 
fully submit my claim to consideration. 

W. HAND Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON GLOSS. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. Lana. Notes, 


Sirs :—In the Wright-Wiilker Vocabu/aries, 
col. 191, line 29, occurs the gloss, ‘‘ Si/igua- 
strum, uel cathedra quadrata, reacts setel.’’ 
This gloss, I suspect, is derived from Hyginus’ 
Astronomica, ii. 10, or iii. The word st- 
quastrum (seliquastrum) is likewise found in 
Varro and Festus; Professor Minton Warren 
also calls my attention to Corpus Glossariorum, 
vol. v, p. 513. But that Hyginus is more likely 
to have been the immediate source for the 
knowledge of the word among the Anglo- 
Saxons may be inferred from the fact that 
Bede uses Hyginus, though without acknowl- 
edgment, in his treatise De Circulis Shhere 
et Polo (cf. Hyginus, ed. Bunte, p. 8). 


ALBERT S. Cook. 


Yale University. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON gedef. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs :—Touching Prof. Blackburn’s ‘ Note 
on Alfred’s Cura Pastoralis”’ in the February 
number of your Journal, I beg to refer to §9 b 
(misprinted d) of my Die Syntax in den 
Werken Alfreds des Grossen (Bonn, 1894), 
where I suggested the same meaning for the 
rather puzzling expression ged@f bion. 


J. Ernst WULFING. 


University of Bonn. 
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